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HE comedy of which we are about to speak is one 
that deserves very careful consideration. The 
dearth of new pieces on the English stage is at present 
a subject of general complaint, and it would not be 
easy to show that these complaints are without founda- 
tion. Except the Olympic, the Vaudeville, the Gaiety, 
and the Criterion, not one of the sixteen theatres now 
open in London is representing a novelty. That it is 
better to have a good old play than a bad new one may 
at once be conceded, and the fate of Fame at the Hay- 
market and Percy at the Globe is not calculated, 
it must be confessed, to lead managers to rely upon 
other than the very practised dramatists we pos- 
sess. In the case of the Lyceum and _ the 
Princess’s, no doubt, the public are the gainers by the 
absence of novelties, for no greater intellectual repast 
than a fine representation of a Shaksperean character 
could reasonably be looked for, and no character in the 
English théitre is so suitable to the talents of Mr. 
Jefferson as Rip Van Winkle. But when a general 
disposition is shown in the London theatres to fall 
back upon old pieces—-when even the well-trained com- 
panies of the Prince of Wales’s and the Court are found 
representing London Assurance and New Men and 
Old Acres—it becomes painfully apparent that the 
English drama is not in a hopeful state, and that 
actors and actresses are suffering under material dis- 
advantages. This consideration leads us to accord a 
peculiarly hearty welcome to Mr. Sydney Grundy’s 
excellent comedy of Mammon, first brought out at the 
Strand Theatre a few weeks ago for the benefit of Mr. 
Vernon, and again played at a Gaiety muitinée the 
week before last. 

The curtain rises upon a room in the house of Sir 
Geoffry Heriot, a wealthy financier. From the first 
it is evident that this Sir Geoffry is at the head of the 
dramatis persone. Though not destitute of high 
qualities—though, for instance, he is affectionately 
attached to his wife and still more so to his daughter— 
Sir Geoffry is a man of the world in the least flattering 
sense of the phrase. Mammon is the god before which 
he elects to bend the knee. He is a hard, selfish, cal- 
culating speculator, destitute of faith in good principle, 
and showing an outward respect for honour only because 
it serves to advance his own purposes. ‘The world, he 
says, believes in money even when it ceases to believe 
in anything else. ‘To amass money, therefore, is 
the end and object of his existence, honestly when 
honesty is the best policy, dishonestly when it is not. 
Before long we meet with a practical illustration of the 
principles he acts upon. Mark Chinnery, a wealthy 
north countryman, has innocently married a former 
mistress of Sir Geoffry, who prevails upon her to urge 
her husband to buy of him for £100,000 a mine which 
is in the market for £500. The more effectually to 
secure her co-operation he purchases for her a diamond 
cross, the stones of which, it is pretended, are from 
the mine in question. Mark, however, is not so easily 
to be hood-winked. ‘ £100,000,” he: says, “is a big 
loomp o’ money, and Ill tak’ time to consider o’t.” 
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The importance of the bargain to Sir Geoffry is not at 
present suspected. He is rich enough to become a 
candidate for the honour of representing the ancient 
borough of Eastminster in Parliament, and the act-drop 
falls as, after a speech of the most approved type to a 
deputation from the electors, he receives the congratu- 
lations of his wife, his daughter, and a number of 
parasitical friends. 

In the second act a new interest is created. The 
ugliest rumours about Sir Geoffry are circulated by 
a rival candidate for the honour of representing the 
ancient borough of Eastminster. It is more than in- 
sinuated that he has obtained his wealth by far from 
unimpeachable means, and that by his machinations a 
friend of his early life, George Sorel, had been reduced 
to such distress as to destroy himself. The son of 
this George Sorel is at present canvassing votes in 
the interest of Sir Geoffry. He has known the 
baronet’s daughter, Violet, from childhood, and takes 
advantage of his footing in the house to win her 
affections. In Sir Geoffry he meets with what appears 
to be an insurmountable obstacle to the realisation of 
his hopes. The baronet has no reason to dislike the 
son of his old friend, but confesses that he is too de- 
voted a worshipper of Mammon to give her to one 
who possesses nothing. Just as the young man is 
quitting the house Sir Geoffry becomes aware of the 
rumours in circulation against him. Would not those 
rumours be silenced at once if it were known that 
young George Sorel was affianced to Miss Heriot ? 
The argument is so cogent that he yields to it, and 
George Sorel is called back and accepted as a son-in- 
law. Immediately afterwards a far worse complication 
arises. Mark Chinnery and his wife have been invited 
to stay at the house. Lady Heriot, discovering the 
relations which formerly existed between her husband 
and Mrs. Chinnery, resolves that if the visit is not 
prevented she will go away. Sir Geoffry is not dis- 
posed to lose a good chance of getting £100,000 ;—his 
wife may go. Nothing could be more impressive than 
the conclusion of this act, where the daughter is asked 
to choose between her father and her mother, and, after 
a very painful scene, falls half insensible into the 
arms of the latter. 

At the commencement of the third act we discover 
Sir Geoffry in solitude, misery, and—bankruptcy. The 
speculations in which he has engaged have proved ruin- 
ously unfortunate. However, there is still one hope left. 
Mark Chinnery may buy the sham diamond mine. From 
this hope he is soon to be cut off. Mr. and Mrs. Chin- 
nery pay their promised visit to the house. The 
latter is pleased to take a fancy to some violets which 
Sir Geoffry is wearing in his button-hole, and which 
have been sent to him by his daughter. He refuses to 
part with them. The lady next lights upon Miss 
Heriot’s jewel case, and proceeds to appropriate the 
contents. Sir Geoffry vehemently snatches them from 
her, not because he attaches-any importance to their 
intrinsic value, but because he will not allow anything 
that belonged to his daughter—his Violet—to be con- 
taminated by the touch of such a woman. Mrs. Chin- 


nery leaves the room, briefly but significantly remark- 
ing, “This will cost you one hundred thousand pounds.” 
Mark Chinnery, 


Nor does this prove an idle threat. 
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apprised of the worthlessness of the mine, refuses to buy 
it, and showers the bitterest invectives upon the un- 
masked swindler. The wind in this instance is not tem- 
pered to the shorn lamb. His capital is spent. Creditors 
are pressing. The bailiffs are in the house. There is 
no one to whom he can turn for assistance, for his 
friends have left him as his fortunes fell. His secre- 
tary, whom he had regarded as incapable of falsehood 
or dishonesty, is found to have enriched himself at 
his master’s expense by adopting his master’s own 
tactics in business. At this moment the wife and 
daughter appear, and Sir Geoffry, convinced of the 
worthlessness of the god of his idolatry, takes them 
to his heart with a determination to restore his for- 
tunes upon the surer foundations of truth and honesty. 

The story just related bears a resemblance to that of 
Montjoie, one of the neatest of M. Octave Feuillet’s 
many neat pieces. Mr. Grundy admits in a note on 
the programme that he has availed himself of some of 
the French incidents and situations, but only to im- 
prove a piece which had been designed and partly 
written before Montjoie appeared. This statement is 
confirmed by the fact that apart froma few telling 
lines there is no resemblance between the dialogues of 
the two pieces,and Mr. Grundy’s name will be asso- 
ciated with a remarkable coincidence of dramatic in- 
vention. That Mammon is a forcible and well-written 
piece may be affirmed without hesitation. In the 
three acts,of which it consists an interesting story is 
rapidly and intelligibly told; the dialogue, if not bril- 
liant, is always pointed and appropriate, and the prin- 
cipal character is drawn with a clear eye and a firm 
hand. Mr. Grundy contrives to lash the vice of 
Mammon-worship without alienating the worshipper 
from the sympathies of the audience. Sir Geoffry’s 
worldliness and want of faith in good principle are re- 
pelling enough, but we cannot forget that even in his 
prosperity his heart is more with his daughter than 
in his speculations, and that if he had not refused to 
allow her jewels to be worn by his former mistress 
he might have saved himself from ruin. Sir Geoffry 
Heriot is a living creation, not a mere stage figure. 

Though admirable as a play, Mammon owes much 
of the applause bestowed upon it to the manner in 
which it is acted. Mr. Vernon, who, as was _ re- 
marked in these columns a few weeks ago, bids fair 
to take a high position both in serious drama and 
the line of characters at present associated with the 
name of Mr. Charles Matthews, has certainly made 
considerable progress by his performance of the specu- 
lator. His appearance, indeed, was somewhat too 
youthful, and throughout the first act his demeanour 
was unfortunately in agreement with his appear- 
ance. In such a part, we think, anything approaching 
jauntiness should be carefully avoided. This, however, 
was the only marked blemish in the performance, 
which from first to last denoted high intelligence and 
good taste. The worldliness and parental affection 
were artistically contrasted or blended, as the piece re- 
quired, and nothing could have been more happily con- 
ceived and made apparent than the indomitable courage 
with which Sir Geoffry faces all misfortunes, all ex- 
posures, all domestic afflictions. For an excellent 
example of comedy art we may point to the scene where, 
affecting superb carelessness, he endeavours to induce 
Chinnery to buy the mine. It is hardly necessary to add 
that whenever Mr, Vernon came to a good thing in the 
dialogue—and this was not unfrequently the case—he 
said it well. Mr. Beveridge’s Mark was an excellent 
study of character; Miss Fanny Hughes made the 
most of the disagreeable part of Mrs. Chinnery; Mr. 
T. A. Palmer and Mr. Chamberlaine were quietly 
effective in minor characters, and Miss F. Brunell made 
a very graceful Violet. The only disappointing per- 
formance in the piece was that of Lady Heriot by Mrs. 
Fairfax, who scemed unable to appreciate the dramatic 





significance of two important scenes in which she had 
to appear. 


At a performance, understood to be experimental, 
given on Saturday afternoon at the Folly Theatre, 
there was produced Contempt of Court, a little work 
described on the programme as “ committed by Messrs. 
Arthur Matthison and Edward Solomon.” ‘What the 
object of the “commission” of this piece of folly 
is there is little difficulty in guessing. The librettist, 
who has had one or two considerable successes in his 
versatile efforts, and the composer, who is a promising 
young musician, seem to haye been suddenly struck by 
the fact that Trial by Jury has won for itself most re- 
munerative popularity. So they have laid their heads 
together and determined to go and do likewise by 
following in the steps of Mr. Arthur Sullivan and 
Mr. W.S. Gilbert. To this little objection can fairly 
be raised. A school cannot well be without disciples, 
and though it is good to.originate a style it is also good 
to imitate that style skilfully and effectively. But the 
author and composer of Contenupt of Court have such 
reverence for those who preceded them in T'rial by Jury 
that they are afraid to leave their model out of sight 
for an instant. They dare alter nothing but details of 
the most unimportant description. The motive, the 
scope, and the whole purpose they appear afraid to vary. 
Thus the contrast between the gravity of the proceed- 
ings of a law court and the flippancy of airy music and 
funny dialogue was most happily insisted upon in trifle 
which took the Royalty by storm; and accordingly in 
Contempt of Court we find ourselves once more in the 
presence of a legal functionary whose method of admi- 
nistering justice is concerned. In both pieces a fair 
lady pleads her case in melodious appeal, and it is 
thought that the alteration is sufficient if the plaintiff’s 
anxiety to marry is opposed by her mother instead of 
by her lover. Where jurymen before produced a 
delightfully humorous effect by a chorus & la Lecoeq, 
with a graphic change in the middle from minor to 
major, precisely the same task is now set to 
policemen. Where the usher before convulsed us by his 
romantic invocation to Angelina, the magistrate now 
sings to the mother-in-law, “* Mrs. Tarton, Mrs. Tarton, 
come into court!” It is as though some admirer of 
the famous screen scene in the School for Scandal, 
thinking the art of Sheridan worthy of imitation—as, 
doubtless, it is—were to follow his great original by 
placing a man instead of a woman behind the screen, 
and by changing the relationship of the several spec- 
tators. We would willingly treat the little piece from 
some different point of view if we could, and thus avoid 
its comparison—sure to be disadvantageous—with a 
gem of wit such as the outcome of the experience and 
ability of Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan. But, with 
singular perversity, the new author and composer 
will not, for five minutes at a time, allow us 
any other point of view, and they are constantly 
crying out for the comparison which we would gladly 
withhold. The imitation is so palpable that we 
cannot possibly ignore it; and even any intrinsic 
value which may be possessed by the tunes of Mr. 
Solomon and the words of Mr. Matthison is in danger 
of being overlooked. What, indeed, would be the 
opinion formed of it by an auditor unfamiliar with 
Trial by Jury, it seems scarcely worth while to guess. 
We must content ourselves with noting that to us who 
are pleasurably acquainted with the older joke, the new 
one seems flat and forced. Its best point is, perhaps, 
a ditty sung in dumb show by a deaf-mute lover, cleverly 
illustrated in pantomime by Mr. Wyatt. Mr. Solomon’s 
music is not equal to that which he wrote for the Globe 
trifle A Will with a Vengeance, though occasionally 
pretty enough, and sometimes neatly scored, it is for the 
most part wanting in character and foree. Mr. Matthi- 
son’s libretto, except as an ingenious variation of the book 
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which has gone before, is not a very praiseworthy produc- 
tion, and rhymes such as sigher too with fire to, cowrt 
with ought, flown with gone can hardly pass even in fun. 
Low, however, though our estimate of Contempt of 
Court may be, we must in fairness chronicle the fact 
that the piece appeared, so far as could be judged by 
applause and encores, to please its hearers on Saturday 
last, when it was carefully and effectively rendered by 
all employed in its representation. Madame Dolaro 
was, of course, perfect. as the heroine, both vocally and 
histrionically. Mr. Furneaux Cook made up and bore 
himself with excellent propriety as the magistrate. 
Mr. Forester was a capable clerk, and Miss Harriet 
Coveney, if she could sing as well as she acts, would be an 
adequate musical mother-in-law. Contempt of Court 
had been carefully rehearsed, and nothing but its want of 
originality stood in the way of it creating a really 
favourable impression. But want of originality is a 


more serious thing than Messrs. Matthison and Solomon 
appear to think. . 


Whether it was worth while to go to the expense 
and trouble over the well-known Orphée aux Enfers 
which have evidently been taken with the revival at 
the Alhambra remains to be seen by the result. Mr. 
Leader presumably knows by this time the taste of 
the audience, or rather the spectators, for whom he 
caters, and he may well be correct in believing that 
the subject, either dramatic or musical, of an Alhambra 
performance matters comparatively little provided only 
that the opportunities for ballet are frequent and are not 
neglected. Concerning the story of Pluto, and Orpheus, 
and Eurydice, as told in the French composer's 
opera-bouffe, there is little to be said which 
has not been said before. The additional 
music now given can scarcely be pronounced a great 
improvement, nor is the representation stronger than 
others which have preceded it. Miss Munroe, evidently 
a great favourite here, is a dashing Eurydice, and Mr. 
H. Paulton makes out of the réle of Jupiter an 
abundance of the semi-imbecile fun which has charms 
in Leicester-square that the casual visitor can scarcely 
comprehend. All that is required for Cupid is, of 
course, done by that clever little lady Miss Emily 
Chambers; M. Loredan is vocally a poor Orpheus, 
whilst Mr. Woodfield, though he proves by his Pluto 
that he is a musical acquisition to the company, has 
much to learn in his acting. The meaning, however, 
and the real strength of the presentation is to be looked 
for in the mise-en-scéne which is presided over by M. 
Justament of Paris—in Mr. Albert Callcott’s scenery in 
the grouping of the processions and dances—and the 
brilliant stage pictures. The Ballet of the Hours, the 
Fly Ballet, and the great display in Act II. of gods 
and goddesses; these are the features which will be 
chiefly remembered by those who see Orphée wux Enfeis 
at the Alhambra in its present form. These are, more- 
over, features which will doubtless secure for the 
entertainment the popularity at which it aims. 





On the principle that it is never wise to neglect an 
opportunity, an unknown manager named W. B. Henry, 
has thought it worth while to open the Royalty Theatre, 
a house which is situated so conveniently for West-End 
playgoers that it rarely remains closed for a whole 
season. Its reputation for successful entertainments 
does not just now, rank high and it may be doubted 
whether the experiment now made there by Mr. Henry 
will do much to revive the name of the once popular 
little theatre. The company collected around him by 
the new manager is singularly unequal. We have some 
players with no apparent experience of the stage and 
its requirements ; we have others whose proved ability 
is wasted on such work as is placed before them. The 
name of the lady cast for the réle of Sir Wilfred, in 
Byron’s burlesque, Ivanhoe, leads us to suppose that 





there may be some family reason for assigning to 
her so important a réle: little reason assuredly is 
suggested by any capabilities displayed by an actress 
who seems to be able to do nothing well except the 
wearing of a gorgeous costume. Miss Nellie A. Henry 
does not look ill as she stands in the glare of the lime- 
light; and it is a pity that she is ever asked to do 
anything more. Mr. George Barrett, on the other hand, 
is a clever and rapidly-rising comedian ; his sketch of 
Sam Copibreef, in The Village Nightingale, Craven’s 
revised comedietta, is natural and amusing. The 
passage in which the young lawyer assumes the gait, 
manner, and voice of an old woman, being carried out 
effectively and without exaggeration. In the burlesque, 
Mr. Barrett illustrates the wicked caricature of Rebecca, 
and contrives to make it laughter-provoking, without 
any of the coarseness which so often mars similar efforts 
on the part of popular low-comedians. His “ topical ” 
version of the music-hall ditty, “The same old game,” 
is applauded to the echo. Except Mr. E. T. Webber 
and Miss Amalia, Mr. Barrett’s supporters have little 
conception of the requirements of burlesque, though 
Miss J. Stenbridge sings pleasantly, and Mr. Wyke- 
Moore dances after a fashion which is approved by the 
house. Mr. Webber’s Isaac of York, however, is 
characterised by some humour of design and consider- 
able art of execution. It is not so telling as was Mr. 
Righton’s Isaac at the Court; but it is an entertaining 
piece of burlesque for all that. Another player who un- 
derstands what is needed of her is Miss Amalia, who 
in her animation fully bears out the promise which she 
gave as a child performer. Her dancing and singing are 
thoroughly business-like, and if there is not much poetry 
about, they are given easily and con amore. 





IN THE PROVINCES. 





AST week the Prompter’s Bow gave place at the 
4 Gaiety Theatre, Glasgow, to Cyril’s Success, in 
which Mr. Byron appeared as Matthew Pincher. 
How admirably the actor-author plays this character 
with what art he illustrates the mild cynicism and the 
natural generosity of the poor literary hack—need not 
he dilated upon. The Mail describes the performance 
as “little short of a masterpiece.” Mr. Barry Sullivan 
commenced an engagement at the Prince’s Theatre, 
Manchester, as Hamlet, and met with a flattering 
reception. Subsequently, of course, he played 
Richard III. Mr. South’s opera bouffe company 
was at the Theatre Royal. The programmes at 
Liverpool were unusually strong. The Carl Rosa 
company played at the Alexandra Theatre; 
Mr. Craven Robertson’s company _ represented 
Custe and School at the Amphitheatre, and last, but 
not least, Mrs. Stirling played Mrs. Malaprop at the 
Prince of Wales’s. In Edinburgh the Grea Divorce 
Case was played at the Theatre Royal by Mr. John Rad- 
cliff’s company, and the Courier of Lyons—the piece 
which is to follow Richard III. at the Lyceum in 
London—at the Princess’ss The merits of Mrs. 
Heath’s impersonation of Jane Shore in Mr, Wills’s 
play obtained a wide recognition at Leeds, while Mr. 
Edward Terry continued to find favour in the eyes of 
the audience of the Gaiety Theatre, Dublin. At Barrow- 
in-Furness Mr. Charles Calvert played Richelieu, Lear, 
and Louis XI., supported by Miss Helen Cresswell. The 
attractions at Birmingham were Struck Oil, with Mr.and 
Mrs. Williamson in the chief characters (Theatre Royal) 
and Dan’l Druce, with Mr. H. Forrester as Dan’l (Prince 
of Wales’s Theatre). Miss Eleanor Bufton was at the 
Theatre Royal, Bradford, with Mr. Clifton’s company. 
The audiences were very large, although Mr. Charles 
Dillon was playing at the Prince’s Theatre in Lear or 
Virginius. Miss Santley was at Bristol, Mr. Maccabe 
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at Chester, the Vokes Family at Exeter, Mr. Collette 
at Halifax, Mdlle. Beatrice at Hull, Mr. Bandmann at 
Newcastle, Miss Marriott at Oldham, Mr. T. C. King at 
Portsmouth, Mr. Coleman at Sheffield, and Mr. Henry 
Loraine at St. Helen’s. 








IN PARIS. 


—+o+ 


HE new play by M. Lomon, Jean Ducier, has at 
length been given to us at the Comédie Fran- 

¢ie. The authorities were for some time determined 
that it should not be produced; but M. Lomon, who 
is only twenty-five years of age, has the courage to 
grapple with and the cleverness to surmount what to 
many would seem to be insurmountable obstacles. His 
courage is further shown in the choice of his materials. 
Like many other young authors, he does not hesitate 
t» adopt a subject already known. Jean Dacier is the 
last of a rather long series of pieces which have been 
written on the war in La Vendée, the fratricidal quarrel 
of the blanes and the blews. The hero is a high- 
minded and intelligent Breton peasant, Jean Dacier, 
who has been brought up at the chateau of the 
old Comte de Valvielle, and profits by the fair 
education he has received to study “les philo- 
sophes.” He _ is_ secretly in love with the 
Countess Marie, the young wife of his master, 
and in this passion finds some consolation for 
what to him is a humiliating position. He is an 
ardent supporter of the Revolution, as may be gathered 
from the fact that when the country is declared to be 
in danger he is the only man in the village who 
embraces the Tricolor. The Comte de Valvielle, on the 
other hand, is as ardent a Royalist. He takes part in 
a conspiracy to deliver Louis XVI., and sends his 
nephew, the Marquis de Puylaurens, to Paris, in order 
to bring it to a practical issue. This Marquis de 
Puylaurens is known to be in love with and loved by 
the Comtesse; but the Comte, who treats Marie 
more as a daughter than a wife, is perfectly 
willing that they shall marry after his death 
—nay, pronounces a blessing in advance upon 
the union. The principal characters of the play 
having been introduced to the reader, the plot may be 
lightly passed over. The Comte de Valvielle is executed 
for taking part in the Vendean insurrection, and his 
widow is being taken to the guillotine at Nantes when 
Jean, who has become a chef de bataillon, happens to 
appear on the scene. Can he not save her? Yes; it 
has been decreed by the National Assembly that the life 
of a Royalist may be spared if a soldier of the Republic 
voluntarily offers to marry her. Of this law he eagerly 
avails himself ; the Representative of the People, the 
austere Berthaut, grants her a free pardon, and she goes 
away with Jean Dacier to the republican camp. Here a 
very dramatic difficulty arises. The Comtesse has believed 
that what has happened is simply a means devised by 
Puylaureus to save her, and on learning the truth 
she repulses her former servitor with all the hauteur of 
a lady bred upon the ideas of French society a hundred 
years ago. Jean, on his part, treats her with all the 
respect she deserves, but refuses to allow her to leave 
him. Puylaurens twice attempts to carry her off, and 
on each occasion falls into the hands of Dacier. The 
latter, so far from handing over his rival to the guard, 
protects him and facilitates his escape. “ C’est 
quelqu’un de ma suite,” he says in explanation to 
Berthaut. The rivals have previously agreed to meet 
in mortal combat at the next battle between the 
Republicans and the Royalists, but in giving the 
rendezvous Jean necessarily reveals the plans of his 
chiefs ;_ the terrible Berthaut, apprised of this, delivers 
him over to a council of war, and he is condemned 
to death as a traitor. The curtain falls as the 
rattle of the musketry announces that the 
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sentence has been carried out, the Comtesse Marie 
whose love he had at length won, at the same time 
falling in a swoon in the sight of the audience. That 
in constructing this piece M. Lomon was indebted to 
several well-known works, such as Quatire-Vingt-Treize 
and Cadio, will at once be apparent. The execution, 
however, is entirely his own, and it is not too much to 
say that it would have done no discredit to the ablest 
dramatic pens in Paris. The dialogue is always 
vigorous and appropriate, and never fails to rise to the 
level of the more impassioned scenes. Throughout the 
piece, too, a keen perception of dramatic effect is dis- 
played, and the characters are individualised with a 
distinctness which adds very materially to the effect 
of the picture. The performance calls for very 
high praise. M. Coquelin, hitherto chiefly known 
as the representative of pure comedy characters, 
appears as Jean Dacier, and even those who 
remember his vigour and pathos in Jwbarin must 
have been agreeably surprised by the complete- 
ness with which he filled the very serious 7dle of the 
Breton peasant. From this time he will undoubtedly 
take rank as one of the most versatile actors on 
the French stage. Not less conspicuous was the 
triumph achieved by Madame Favart as the haughty 
yet winning Comtesse. M. Francisque Sarcey, in 
the last instalment of his Comédiens et Comédiennes, 
says of this accomplished actress,— She can at 
will regain, not the universal favour which she has 
enjoyed—this, indeed, can never be hers again,—but 
the intelligent admiration of connoisseurs and the 
honouring applause of the public. She may yet render 
services in the old tragedy, where her elocution, though 
sensibly altered, can serve, nevertheless, as a model in 
certain passages. And then, who knows? the fickle 
goddess, who at this moment is frowning upon her, will 
prepare for her, perhaps, some unhoped for revenge.” 
How M. Sarcey will be able to maintain this opinion in 
the face of the supreme skill with which Madame 
Favart plays in Jean Dacier is not easily to be con- 
ceived. That her popularity has for some time past 
been on the wane there can be no doubt, but it 
is equally certain that as the Comtesse Marie 
she rises to a height which she has not previously 
attained. The “unhoped for revenge” alluded to has 
been obtained, and that in a tragedy which is not of the 
“ classical” order. M. Maubant is an excellent repre- 
sentative of Berthaut, not only by reason of his fine 
bearing and histrionic talents, but because his heart is 
in the homilies he has to utter in favour of the prin- 
ciples of ’89. M. Laroche, Mdlle. Martin, and M. 
Dupont Vernon are also in the cast. 











IN VIENNA. 


a 


HE graceful custom of commemorating the birth- 
day of a great dramatist by the performance of 

one of his works, which prevails in many foreign 
countries, is extended in most of the leading German 
theatres to our greatest dramatist. The Vienna Burg- 
theater is blamed for having allowed the 23rd of April 
to pass without a Shaksperean performance, though it 
has since atoned for the omission by the production on 
the 26th and 30th ult. of Romeo and Juliet and 
Hamlet. In the former, Friiulein Rovella appeared 
as Juliet, which was the most pleasing perfor- 
mance she has yet given at the Burgtheater. 
In the earlier scenes she acted with much 
tender grace, and was perfectly bewitching in 
the dialogues with the Nurse, but the tragic scenes 
of the latter acts were quite beyond her powers. Herr 
Krastel was an effeminate and self-complacent Romeo. 
The gem of the performance was the Mercutio of Herr 
Baumeister, who acted.the part with wonderful spirit 
and vivacity. Hamlet attracted a large audience. 
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The title-rdle was played by Herr Sonnenthal, who has 
bestowed much study upon the part since his last ap- 
pearance in it. In the “ To be, or not to be” soliloquy 
he attracted some attention by his new reading of the 
words “ The undiscovered country from whose bourne no 
traveller returns.” He pauses after the word “ travel- 
ler,” and pronounces the word “ returns” in a question- 
ing tone, as if the recent appearance of his father’s 
ghost came into his mind. This reading is censured 
as an attempt to correct the poet, but the critic 
who blames the actor suggests, on his part, that 
Shakspere, when he inserted the celebrated soliloquy in 
the play, perhaps forgot that a ghost had already appeared 
in the earlier scenes. Another innovation is introduced 
by Herr Sonnenthal in the scene in which Hamlet 
frequently repeats to Ophelia, “ Toa nunnery, go”; on 
the last repetition of those words, the actor kneels for a 
moment before Ophelia, and utters the words in a most 
fervent tone, thus lessening the harshness of the address. 
On the whole, Herr Sonnenthal’s Hamlet is an intelli- 
gent performance, though it by no means rises to the 
level of a great creation. Friiulein Rovella, as Ophelia, 
was graceful as usual, but failed to realise the poet’s 
conception. The most meritorious performance of the 
evening was the Polonius of Herr La Roche, who did 
not turn the old courtier into a mere buffoon as English 
actors too frequently do. Herr Hallenstein was a digni- 
fied Ghost, and the First Gravedigger found a good 
representative in Herr Meixner. The version of 
Hamlet adopted at the Burgtheater leaves much to 
be desired. Horatio becomes a mere shadow, and in 
the effort to reduce the long tragedy to moderate 
limits the transition from the churchyard scene to the 
rapier scene is rendered ludicrously abrupt. Imme- 
diately after the struggle between Hamlet and Laertes 
in the grave, a messenger from the King enters and 
asks Hamlet to try his skill against Laertes “in order 
to wipe out the impression of this scene.” The “ water- 
fly” Osric altogether disappears. Several commemo- 
rative performances have just been given at this theatre. 
On Sunday, Schiller’s fragmentary work, Demetrius, 
and his Lied von der Glocke (Song of the Bell), were 
given on the occasion of the seventy-seventh birthday 
of Frau Haizinger, who is now seldom seen on the 
stage which she long adorned. Yesterday, in celebra- 
tion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of Herr Bernard 
Baumeister’s first appearance at the Burgtheater, the 
first part of Shakspere’s Henry IV. was announced for 
performance. Herr Baumeister, who during the period 
of his membership has played in no fewer than 288 
different pieces, was to be the Falstaff. To-day, in 
commemoration of the fortieth anniversary of Herr 
Meixner’s first appearance on any stage, Doctor Wespe, 
in which he made his début at the Burgtheater in 1850, 
is to be played. 

The Italian Opera season which has just come to an 
end has been one of the most successful Vienna has 
seen for years. The only cause for complaint has been 
the total absence of new composers and new operas. 
Verdi was most in favour, his older operas being chiefly 
in requisition. La Traviata, Il Trovatore, and Rigo- 
letto were repeated over and over again, and it was in 
them that Patti, the bright star of the season, gained 
her greatest triumphs. Of late the diva seems to have 
become more and more devoted to tragic 7réles, and to 
have lost all liking for lively parts, like Rosina and 
Norina, for which she seems to many to be peculiarly 
suited by nature. For her benefit she chose the character 
of Margherita in Gounod’s Faust, her conception 
of which is open to the objection of being un- 
German, however faultless it may be from a musical 
point of view. Trebelli shared the triumphs of the 
great soprano, her Azucena in JT'rovatore being 
_ especially admired, both as a dramatic and as a musical 
performance. Masini was the leading tenor during the 
latter part of the season, His sweet and yet powerful 








voice gained him great favour at once, in spite of his 
utter incompetency as an actor. The next German 
season at the Court Opera is already beginning to be 
the subject of conversation. A new opera by Briill, 
with libretto by the late Dr. Mosenthal, and entitled 
Der Landfriede, has been accepted, and will be pro- 
duced early next season. The managemert have at 
length concluded their agreement with Wagner for the 
production of his tetralogy, Der Ring des Nibelungen. 
The Stadttheater at Leipzig, Wagner’s native city, has 
also purchased the right to produce the work. 








IN BERLIN. 


———_#So—_— 


i Belle Alliance Theater has produced Shakspere’s 
Merry Wives of Windsor, a comedy seldom 
played in Germany of late years, the popularity of 
Otto Nicolai’s comic opera, Die lustigen Weiber von 
Windsor having thrown the original work into the 
shade. The version chosen on this occasion was that 
by Karl Simrock, which is inferior to the excellent 
translation by Schlegel and Tieck. The play was very 
well put upon the stage and was generally well acted. 
The Falstaff was Herr Achterberg, whose oleaginous 
humour renders him a very suitable representative of 
the fat knight. His performance excited much mirth, 
the delivery of the famous story about the buck-basket 
being especially effective. Mrs. Ford and Mrs. Page 
found spirited representatives in Fraiilein Helene 
Birger and Frau Wisotsky, who thoroughly entered 
into the pure fun of the old comedy, and their husbands 
were efficiently represented by Herren Bennemann and 
Miiller, while Frau Heltzig-Becher was a pretty Anne 
Page. The minor parts were fairly filled, but the 
actors who played Dr. Caius and Sir Hugh Evans did 
not succced in imparting such comic force to those 
characters as did Mr. Cecil and Mr. Righton on tke 
last production of the Merry Wives in London. 

At the Residenz Theater, Herr Emmerich Robert’s 
engagement is proving successful. For some days past 
he has been acting the title-réle in Heinrich Laube’s 
tragedy Struensee. The story of the German adven- 
turer, who some years before the outbreak of the French - 
Revolution, went to Copenhagen as court physician to 
King Christian VII., and after having risen to the 
head of affairs ultimately lost his life upon the scaffold, 
is a good subject for dramatic treatment, and before it 
was taken up by Laube it formed the subject of a 
dramatic poem by Michael Beer. The latter adheres 
more strictly to history, and gives great importance to 
the Queen Mother who does not appear at all in Laube’s 
tragedy. Laube gives undue prominence to the 
Countess Matilda von Gallen, and throws Queen 
Caroline Matilda too much into the background. 
Nevertheless, Laube’s Struensee is an effective work, 
and Herr Robert found in the title-réle full scope for 
the display of his poetic enthusiasm. Fran Claar 
Delia was a brilliant Countess Matilda, but Fraulein 
Necker was rather insipid as the Queen. Herr Neuffer 
gave a very characteristic representation of the sickly 
King Christian. The others characters are mere puppets 
and gave no scope for the actors to distinguish them- 
selves. 

M. Leo Delibes seems to be in favour with the Berlin 
managers. Last week we noticed the production of his 
opera, Der Kénig hat’s gesagt (Le Rowla dit), at the 
Royal Opera. ‘This week we have to announce the 
production of his operetta, Confucius IX., at the Thalia- 
theater. The libretto is extremely silly and childish, 
hardly rising above the level of the dullest English 
burlesque; but the music is exceedingly graceful and 
lively, there not being a yawn in a bar of it from the 
beginning of the overture to the end of the concluding 
duet. The chief honours of the performance fell to 


the lot of Friulein Damhofer, who wore the costume 
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of Prince Leo with easy grace, and sang and acted the 
part to perfection, and Fraulein Kopka, who, as Prin- 
cess Girandole, showed that she has the makings of a 
very effective opera-bouffe singer, though she is as yet 
deficient in experience. The male characters were not 
so efficiently filled, Herr Thomas seeking to make up 
for his want of vocal power by extravagant acting, and 
Herr Junker also being more at home as an actor than 
as a singer. The production was, however, very cre- 
ditable to the management, considering the smallness 
of the resources at their command. 





IN MADRID. 


ae 


AST week the Teatro Real closed its doors, and 
will not re-open them till the autumn. The 
season was brought to a successful termination by the 
performances of the Spanish opera Ledia, and those 
of the Italian Dramatic Company, which occupied the 
house on alternate evenings. Signora Pezzana, the 
leading actress of the latter Company, played the other 
evening for her benefit Severina in La Principessa 
Giorgio, an Italian version of La Princesse Georges 
of M. Dumas fils. This character was one of the 
greatest of Mdlle. Desclée’s creations, and it is also one 
of the best parts of Signora Pezzana. A writer in 
the Epoca says that the Italian actress appears to 
haye studied the character specially with a 
view to avoid the charge of being an imitator 
of her great predecessor. The two actresses, 
says he, took opposite views of the character of the 
faithful wife, who was so cruelly wronged :—* Desclée 
roared like a wounded lioness; Pezzana coos like a 
turtle-dove. Both produced an equal effect, but by 
different means; the one excited terror, while the 
other draws forth tears.” And he concludes by as- 
signing to Signora Pezzana an equal eminence to that 
attained by Desclée. Not having had the good fortune 
to see the great French actress in La Princesse Georges, 
we have quoted the words of the Spanish critic, 
though the comparison to a roaring lioness seems to us 
by no means to convey a proper notion of an actress 
whose intensity and suppressed passion used to strike 
us so much in the few parts in which we have seen her. 
She played de ses entrailles, to use the forcible ex- 
pression which was recently applied by a French critic 
to Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt, the only living actress who, 
in our opinion, at all approaches poor “ Froufrou.” But 
yvevenons & nos moutons, or rather to our turtle-dove. 
Signora Pezzana’s Severina was highly appreciated by 
the large audience drawn together by the announcements 
of a performance for her benefit, and she further 
delighted them by reciting in Spanish one of the finest 
poems of Sefior Campoamor. During her engagement 
at the Teatro Real, which has extended over several 
weeks, Signora Pezzana has given abundant evidence 
of her versatility, having played with almost equal 
suceéss parts so different as that of Medea and that 
of Madame Guichard in L’Ostessa Wil Leon WOvo 
(an Italian version of the Monsieur Alphonse of 
M. Dumas fils). Maria Stuarda and La dama de 
las Camelias complete the list of the plays in which 
this versatile actress has revived the favourable impres- 
sion which she made upon the people of Madrid on 
the occasion of a former visit to the Spanish capital 
some two or three years ago. She now transfers her 
performances to the Teatro de la Comedia. 

While the new Spanish opera Ledia was throwing its 
lustre upon the last days of the season at the Teatro 
Real, the old and omnipresent Traviata was exercising 
its unfailing powers of attraction at the Teatro del 
Principe Alfonso, where the Italian opera season is ex- 
pected to last for some time longer. Verdi’s well-known 
work was admirably performed by Signora Vitali, who 





as Violetta displayed great histrionic power, and Signori 
Corsi and Aldighieri. 

The Teatro Espajiol has sustained a serious loss in the 
retirement of its leading actress, Elisa Boldun, whose 
triumphs we have more than once recorded. The chief 
success attained by her during the present season was by 
her remarkable performance of an old woman’s part in 
the drama, O locwra 6 santidad, which we noticed in 
our fifth number. The cause of the young lady’s retire- 
ment from the scene of her triumphs is her approaching 
marriage to Don Federico Pascual, a landed proprietor 
in Valencia. 








IN AMERICA. 


+e 


HE last mail brings advices to the 21st ult. The 
programmes of all the theatres in New York 
were on the point of being changed. The Danischeffs, 
at the Union-square Theatre, was to give place to 
Honour and Honesty, an adaptation from the French ; 
Our Boarding Howse, at the Park Theatre, to 
Colonel Sellers, and My Awful Dad, at Wallack’s, 
to Rosedale Bank. Miss Adelaide Lennox was to 
have appeared at the Lyceum on the 16th as Camille, 
but at the last moment, when all the approaches to the 
building were besieged, the proprietors of the theatre, 
not being able to get their rent from the manager, Mr. 
Seilheimer, would not allow the doors to be opened. 
On the same evening, by a curious coincidence, the 
Eagle Theatre was also shut. Miss Anna Dickenson, 
whose public attack upon the critics has already been 
mentioned, refused to play because, as she alleged, Mr. 
Joshua Hart had neglected to consult her or her agent 
in the selection or the support she was to receive. Mr. 
Hart was apparently overjoyed at her determination. 
The receipts during her engagement had fallen as low 
as 145 dols., and he declared to the inevitable reporter 
that Miss Dickenson was “a complete failure in 
every manner, shape, and form that an artist 
should be a_ success.” That Miss Dickenson 
would remain silent under such a charge as 
this was hardly to be expected. She published 
in the papers a statement to the effect that Mr. Hart 
took no pains to make the necessary preparations for 
her appearance, advertised her insufficiently, ignored 
the * condemned yet still universal” custom of sending 
out complimentary tickets, insulted and even threatened 
her agent, and behaved generally in a manner unbecom- 
ing a manager and a gentleman. Here, for the present, 
the matter rests. The action brought against Mr. 
3yrne for having asserted in the Dramatic News that 
Mr. Daly was not the author of Pique has resulted in 
a verdict for the plaintiff, damages 2,300 dols. 

From San Francisco we learn that Measwre for 
Measure was played at the California Theatre, Miss 
Neilson being the Isabella, and the Midsummer 
Night's Drew at the Opera House. In speaking of 
Miss Neilson’s Isabella, which was played by her at the 
Haymarket in London for six consecutive weeks, the 
Chronicle thinks “ it is only necessary to repeat what 
we have have often said in respect to her previous 
efforts; it was a quiet, well-sustained, graceful, and 
highly artistic impersonation, rising at times to heights 
of real power and passion. One of these was the 
passage mentioned, that serves as the climax to 
the third act, where her brother endeavours to have 
her yield her virtue in redemption of his life. 
The lines of the piece, regarded as mere elocutionary 
efforts, were most musically read, with a true feeling of 
their pathos and a fine intelligence of their profound 
sentiment. In dress and look the nun-like ideal was 
vividly realised. Yet with all its poetry, its intel- 
lectual depths, its magnificent diction, and its ad- 
mirable delineations of character, we doubt if the play 
could be made very long attractive in any American 
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city. Its moral is unexceptionable, but the plot dis- 
entangles slowly, and its incidents are diffusely dis- 
tributed. With so fair an Isabella it may be seen 
several times as a most elegant Shaksperean picture, 
and there is little doubt that the success of last evening 
will be repeated until the end of the week. No one 
need hesitate to see it on the ground of indelicacy.” 

In Philadelphia Mr. Sothern had appeared at the 
Arab-street Theatre in Mr. Robertson’s Home (L’ Aven- 
turtére), Mr. Fryer’s Opera Company were fulfilling 
another engagement at the Boston Theatre. On the 
16th they gave Die Walkiire, on the 17th Lohengrin, 
and on the 19th Fidelio. Miss Lotta is at the Museum, 
where she is playing “ Musette.” Her trip so far has 
been very successful, especially at Louisville and Cin- 
cinnati. The Globe Theatre, Boston, is in the hands 
of Miss Emily Soldene and her company who have 
attracted large audiences. This is principally because 
some of the Boston papers have called in question the 
morality of the pieces in the repertoire. 





EN PASSANT. 

i gp is to be a new Club for the theatrical profes- 

sion in London—not before it is wanted. The dis- 
graceful manner in which members of the dramatic 
profession have been elbowed out of the two clubs which 
they organised, and which their following established, has 
caused a widespread feeling of dissatisfaction. Club’ 
which, having received the name of a great actor for 
their titles, are closed against professionals, and men of 
standing can no longer be regarded as worthy of the names 
they bear. Notoriously is this so in the case of one club 
from which about thirty members have seceded within the 
past three or four weeks. The new institution is a club 
with that great desideratum, a qualification. The names 
of its committee, men high in the dramatic, artistic, and 
and literary world, is a guarantee for their excellence, and 
its success may be considered certain. We may express 
our hope that its members will show that there is little 
truth in that old saying that professionals do not support a 
club. 

THE question whether the opinions of dramatic critics 
have the same effect as they had upon the fortunes of a 
play or a player is just now exercising many vigorous 
minds, ‘Each playgoer,” says Truth, “is his own critic, 
and I greatly doubt whether favourable or adverse 
journalistic criticisms have ever made a bad play or marred 
a good one.” Many of the critics, on the other hand, lead 
us by their oracular tone to infer that such power does 
rest with them. Be this as it may, there is no doubt that 
managers are more than ever anxious to propitiate the ° 
press. The present licensee of the Alhambra wrote 
recently to the dramatic critic of a daily paper :— 

“ Alhambra Company (Limited), 27, Leicester-square, W.C. 

“ April 25th, 1877. 

“My Drar St1r,—Allow me to inclose stalls for 30th, when 
Orphée aux Enfers will be produced, and to say I hope you will 
be able to come in and have a glass of wine with me during the 


evening. I am, my dear sir, yours faithfully, 
“¥rep. C. Leaver.” 


Then M. Cantin, the director of the Folie’s Dramatiques, has 
committed himself to a singular innovation. The theatri- 
cal courrieristes, the compilers for the Paris press of 
“Soirées Theatricales” and dramatic criticisms, are some- 
times obliged to run from the theatre to their employers’ 
offices during the entr’actes to keep the printers going. 
M. Cantin has disinterestedly given directions that in 
future the public foyer of his theatre shall on first nights 
be specially appropriated to the press and furnished with 








writing materials. Nor does his generosity stop here ; 
at the end of each act a chasseur will be in readiness 
outside the theatre to deliver the copy, and as the papers 
have their offices in one quarter—the Rue Coq-Héron, the 
Rue du Croissant, and the Faubourg Montmartre—it is 
anticipated that the arrangement will work admirably. 
The only fear is that the conversation of the journalists 
will turn less upon the play than politics, in which case 
Paris would certainly the next day be deprived of it 
theatrical intelligence. . 


THEATRICAL Paris is just now under a cloud. The stout, 

irascible, and heavily moustached gentleman who writes 
“Ta Soirée Thédtrale” in the Figaro, the “Monsieur de 
Vorchestre,” has gone to Italy, and a perceptible increase of 
ennui at the cafés has been the consequence. M. Charles 
Comte, of the Bouffes Parisiens, feels particularly ag- 
grieved at the non-appearance of the article. “This evening,” 
he recently wrote to M. Villemessant, “I bring out four 
chefs-d’eeuvre, which have required the collaboration 
of no fewer than eight of the best brains of our time, 
and are mounted with a liberality to which the Roi 
de Lahore can show no approach, And I shall not have 
the spirituelle causerie of the Monsieur de lorchestre ! 
Has he got so far that he cannot be made to return? 
M. Villemessant telegraphed to Lyons, where it was 
supposed that his contributor had stopped to study la 
oterie théatrale. ‘*Monsieur,” however, had gone on 
to Venice by way of Marseilles and Nice, and it was 
not until he arrived on the shores of the Adriatic 
that he received M. Villemessant’s telegram :—“ Return 
immediately. Take the first train. There are four new pieces 
at the Bouffes. Have the best seat. Be in time for the 
performance, do.” To this Monsieur very strongly objected. 
Here is his reply: “ Venezia la Bella Zutto! Mio batto 
la panhiera des premieras del Buffa. Prelasso dans gon- 
dola et degustato mortadella di Bologno. A revedere. Il 
Signor de l’orchestri (Galantuomo). The name of “ Mon- 
sieur’s” Italian master is not given. However, we forget 
we are telling the story on the authority of the Figaro. 

BeEFrorE appearing as the Rabbi David Sichel in L’Ami 
Fritz, M. Got went to the Chief Rabbi of Paris for infor- 
mation as to the costume of the character and other matters. 
The actor felt somewhat embarrassed in stating his errand, 
as well he might be. He hoped, he said, the Rabbi would 
not feel “ insulted ” by the visit. “On the contrary,” said the 
Rabbi, “I am pleased to find so much care and thoroughness 
in the actor. Now youare here to see what a Rabbi is like. 
Be my guest on Friday, and I will introduce you to ten 
rabbis. It is better to study a genus than a species.” 
M. Got, it nced hardly be said, accepted the invitation. 
The hour so anxiously looked forward to at length arrived, 
The ten rabbis came, and, ignorant both of the profession 
of the eleventh guest and of the purpose for which they 
were invited, did not assume-a mask. The actor in the 
meantime kept his eyes and ears open, and many and 
valuable were the suggestions he received. But for this 
visit he would not have thought of the goat-like beard, the 
silver spectacles, the horn tobacco-box, and various peculia- 
rities of manner and speech which render his portrait of 
the Rabbi Sichel so true to nature. 

THERE is very soon to be another theatrical case in the 
law courts. Mr. Chatterton engaged Mr. Jefferson to play 
in Rip Van Winkle for eight weeks at the Princess's 
Theatre, with “with mutual privilege to extend.” 
Recently, finding that Rip Van Winkle continued to 
attract, he expressed a wish to extend the engagement. 
To this Mr. Jefferson objected, contending that according 
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to the usage at American theatres the right can be 
exercised only by mutual consent. Mr. Chatterton thinks 
that the words “mutual privilege” give him a right 
to Mr. Jefferson’s services for a limited period, and the 


question will in all probability have to be decided by a 
court of law. 


A PAINFUL scene recently occurred at the Aberdeen 
Theatre. The Olympic Gascon Company were producing 
before a large audience the drama Driven from Heme. 
Mr. John Nelson, the principal artist of the company, 
assumed the ré/e of Frank Farraday, a young and way- 
ward adventurer, who, after passing through painful 
vicissitudes abroad, returns home broken in health and 
haunted by disaster, only to receive from the object of his 
love the cold rebuff of faded affection. The pathos with 
which Mr. Nelson acted was deeply touching, but the 
audience did not suspect that it was anything else than the 
artificial sorrow with which “ genius can fill the unsympa- 
thising gods.” In the second piece, The Ocean Waif, Mr. 
Nelson assumed the ré/e of Joe the Outcast. Scarcely had 
he appeared on the stage, when he gave way to rising 
emotions, and falling back ona chair, sobbed aloud. Ina 
few faltering and incoherent words he told the audience 
that he had just been informed of the death of a brother. 
He had struggled through the opening drama, but pain 
and sorrow were too much for him. At this point Mr. 
Nelson, for whom the audience expressed the greatest 
sympathy, was led off the stage, and the performance closed 
with a sparkling little comedy. 


Tue death is announced of M. Thomas Marie Francis 
Sauvage, the dvyen of French dramatic authors. In 1814, 
being then but twenty years of age, he produced, in 
conjunction with Lurien, the vaudeville of Afdlle. Hamilton, 
which met with a favourable reception. In 1827 he 
became director of the Odéon, but was unable to restore 
the fallen fortunes of that theatre. Thenceforward he 
devoted himself exclusively to dramatic writing. The 
pieces by which he is chiefly remembered are: L’/au 
Merveilleuse, Gilles Ravisseur, Le Caid, Le Toréader, Les 
Porcherons, Le Pére Gaillard, Le Carnaval de Venise, and 
Gille et Gilotine. Between 1825 and 1846, he wrote 


theatrical critiques for the Journal Général de France and 
the Moniteur. 


Tue London correspondent of the New York Times says, 


that before Lord Lytton left for India he went to the 


Court Theatre and saw Lady Flora, by Coghlan. “He 
was so pleased with the play that he called on Mr. Coghlan, 
and told him that of all the playwrights he was the one 
he should select to finish the drama left by his late father. 
It was minus the last act. Mr. Coghlan undertook the 
work. When he had finished it Lord Lytton said the 
dramatist had imitated his father’s style so well that he 


should not have been able to detect the difference in the 


styles had he not known that his father left the last act 
unwritten. The play has been accepted for the Court 
Theatre, and Miss Ellen Terry and Mr. Kelly are cast for 
the two leading parts. 


This is altogether a secret at 
present.” 


Tue following anecdote may be commended to the notice 
of dramatists who keep natural truth ata distance. Ten 
years ago, at Basle, the company of the Théatre Frangais, 
headed by MM. Provost, Bressant, Worms, and Mdlle. 
Madeline Broleau, were announced to appear in Z'artuffe. 
They went to the theatre, and then found that the dresses 
had not arrived. In this emergency, on the motion of 
M. Provost, it was resolved that they should appear in 


their own dresses, which they did. The audience were 
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profoundly astonished, but after the second act the per- 
formance excited so much interest that the modern costume 
seemed to be forgotten. Perhaps a more eloquent tribute 
to the power of Molitre has never been exhibited. 


Mr. Artuur Cecit has informed Mr. Edmund Yates 
that he was more astonished, and certainly more annoyed 
than any one, to learn that his make-up as Sir Harcourt 
Courtley was supposed to be in imitation of a well-known 
statesman. So opposed to this was Mr. Cecil’s own con- 
ception that directly he heard what was attributed to him 
he devised a new and original wig, and now appears 
as an old beau with an “idiot fringe” over his fore- 
head, who cannot possibly be mistaken for a statesman of 
any kind, age; or degree. 

Ix the Paris Salon there is a portrait by M. Anatole 
Lionnet of Frederick Lemaitre on his death-bed. Jn the 
livret, against the entry of the picture, may be found a 
quatrain written by the painter -— 

“Ton nom, qui du théatre thlouira Vhistoire, 

Apprenda ton génie a la postérité ; 
Repose, plein de calme et de s¢renité, 
Dors en paix, Fréderick, dans ton linceul de gloire!” 

M. Lomon has dedicated Jean Dacier— 

“ A Constant Coquelin 
“Son collaborateur et ami, 
“Et & Aristide Lomon, son frére, 
“Mort pour la patrie, aprés avoir vécu pour la likerté.” 

Ir is suggested by the New York World that American 
journalists, actors, and critics might gracefully contribute 
at least half the amount required to erect a memorial to 
the late Mr. Oxenford. This is liberal indeed. The Com- 
mittee, it may be added, are represented in New York by 
Mr. Fiske. 

M. Haranzrer, Director of the Opera in Paris, has 
taken an excellent initiative. The duration of the 
entr’actes is specified on all the programmes sold to the 
spectators, 

Noruine could well be more gratifying to a certain class 
of actors than the success several of its most distinguished 
members have met with outside of “the profession.” It 
by no means follows that because a man cannot play Sir 
Peter he is unfit to conduct an hotel. 

Last week Dora was represented for the hundredth 
time at the Vaudeville Theatre. The performance over, 
the compny supped together in the private foyer. No 
person unconnected with the theatre was admitted. The 
grave and sedate Forty, we fear, will be somewhat shocked 
to hear that M. Sardou danced with unflagging energy 
until five a.m., when the ball terminated. 


MApAME Farant is usually so anxious as the day for 
producing a new piece in which she is concerned approaches 
that she loses her appetite and cannot sleep. This was not 
the case in regard to Jean Darier, so contident was she as 
to its success. Last week she ordered dejeiiner. “ This is 
certainly the first time that Madame has ever had a set 
meal on a jour de premiere,” asserted her old domestic. 


CLEsINGER’s beautiful statue of George Sand, having 
been presented by M. Girardin to the Comédie Frangaise, 
was last week removed from his hotel in the Rue Le 
Pérouse to the public foyer in the Maison de Moliére, and 
placed opposite the statue of Voltaire. The authoress 
of Mauprat is represented seated, in a meditative attitude, 
and dressed as a Roman lady. 


M. Wappineton, the French Minister of Fine Arts, 
proposes to increase the number of theatre inspectors in 
Paris from three to five. Some journalists suggest that 
the additional expense might be saved by the abolition of 
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the dramatic censeur— ‘a mesure vraiment digne d’un 
ministre liberal, M. Waddington !” The suggestion, how- 
ever, will in all probability be disregarded, especially as 
England has not yet thought proper to do away with such 
an office. 

Mop.iz. Marre Granpet, one of the most sympathetic 
of actresses, is returning from Russia, where she has 
achieved considerable success in Miss Multon and L’Etran- 
gere. She will soon return to the Paris stage. 


In the Academy it is stated that Mr. Charles Reade has 
adapted Le Médecin Malgré Lui to the English stage. Is 
Mr. Moy Thomas certain that the piece he speaks of 
was not Le Malade Imaginaire ? 


Moire. Marie Varroy has been engaged at the Troisiéme 
Theatre Frangais to play the chief part in La /rovinciale, 
which is now being rehearsed under the superintendence 
of M. Ballande. The author is M. de Létoriéres, of the 
Liberté. 

Parisian theatrical journalists have just received the 
following card :—Mdlle. 
prenant congé de M. , tient 4 le remercier de la 
bienveillance quwil lui a constaunment temoignée. This 
is a novelty. 


Herminie Borghi Mamo en 





Miss Bareman takes her benefit at the Lyceum next 
Saturday, when Queen Mary will be revived. The béné/iciaire, 
as before, will be the Queen, and Mr. Irving the Philip. 

M. Vicrorien Sarpov has signed an agreement with 
the directors of the Vaudeville for what his friends call 
the grande piece of the Exhibition of 1878. 

AN operette in three acts, by MM. Chirot, Daru, and 
Offenbach, is to be produced at the Foliés Dramatiques 
next winter. The heroine is Madame Farant of the 
eighteerth century. 


Tue Baron de la Roque, great grandson of Racine, lias 
just died in Paris, aged seventy-seven. 

Mo.ir. Mezerat has replaced Mdlle. Heilbronn at the 
Théatre Lyrique in the Bravo.  Mdlle. Heillbronn is 
suffering from a severe cold. 

Mr. Grunpy’s IMammon, the second performance of 
which is noticed in another page, is to be produced at the 
Strand Theatre as a picce de resistance. 

M. Govnon’s Cing Mars is to be revived next November, 
with important additions. 

M. Juxes CiARetIE has organised a committee in Paris 
for the erection of a statue to Alfred de Musset. 

Tue incorrigible Bébé has proved so successful that the 
Gymnase Theatre will not be closed this summer. 

Tue company of the Palais Royal are rehearsing a three- 
act piece by M. Daru, entitled (provisionally) Cassigou/. 

Tue Pirates de la Savane is to be revived at the Porte 
St. Martin Theatre this summer. 

Mr. TeENNysON is engaged upon another historical 
drama. 


Tue Poudre d@Escampette will be produced at Variétés 
on the 10th or 12th. 


M. Pierre Eizéar has in rehearsal at the Gymnase 
a one act piece, called Le Cousin Florentant. 








THE HAYMARKET THEATRE SCANDAL. 


N“% the least surprising of the statements made 

by Miss Hodson in her recently issued pamphlet 
is that “ Mr. Graves, the printseller, of Pall Mall, who sup- 
plies the money for carrying op the Haymarket Theatre 








insisted ” in February last “that a piece called Fame 
should be produced, and that Miss Lafontaine should 
play the principal character.” Miss Hodson holds so 
high a position in her profession that this statement 
must almost of necessity have reached the ears of the 
persons named, and as it has not been denied it is 
assumed to be true. To appreciate the significance 
of the disclosure it is necessary to remember things 
we would willingly forget. Fame was a comedy which, 
though not without merit, could not by any possibility 
have succeeded in gratifying even a well-disposed au- 
dience, and it must have been still more certain that 
Miss Lafontaine was incapable of doing anything like 
justice to a character such as Mrs. Dryden Rolles. But 
it unfortunately happened that Mr. Graves took a deep 
interest in the fortunes of Miss Lafontaine ; Kame was 
produced in order that she might appear in a striking 
part, and the result was the dismallest failure which 
even the annals of the Haymarket theatre can exhibit. 

To point the moral of such a story is almost a waste 
of time. Any tradesman, of course, is at liberty to 
invest his gains in a theatrical speculation; but it is 
at least open to all playgoers who pay for admission to 
theatres to protest against such a misuse of his power 
as is shown in the production of Fume and the appear- 
ance of Miss Lafontaine in the principal character. 
The trouble and expense of going to a theatre are by no 
means inconsiderable, and when the public put them- 
selves to that trouble and expense it is in the belief 
that they will meet with a fair and honourable return. 
This would be more especially so in the case of a 
house like the Haymarket, which has not yet ceased 
to hold a place in the first rank of London 
theatres, and which is supposed by a large number of 
persons to be still under the direction of the experienced 
Mr. Buckstone. If, therefore, an inefficient actress 
finds a friend in the tradesman who “ provides the 
money for carrying on the theatre,” and if a bad piece 
is brought out in order that she may have the chance 
of appearing in a prominent part, we hold that the 
public is at once affronted and in effect wronged. 
It may be urged that criticism in the newspapers 
supplies the necessary safe-guard, but it should be re- 
membered that to a large number of playgoers the first 
night presents irresistible attractions, and that in the 
hurry-skurry of modern life it is by no means surprising 
if dramatic criticism shculd be passed over. 

The evil we are assailing is not of recent origin. 
The man who writes the history of the London theatre 
in the third quarter of the nineteenth century will have 
an unpleasant task to perform if he possesses the 
proper materials and has the honesty to use them. He 
will find, perhaps, that men of high social posi- 
tion have borne a share in the expenses of a theatre 
in order to serve the purposes of a player in whose 
fortunes they are pleased to take an interest, but who 
has scarcely one qualification for appearing on the 
boards. In consequence of this practice many clever and 
painstaking members of the theatrical profession have 
been left to play in obscure corners of the kingdom or re- 
main idle. Free trade is as desirablein theatrical matters 
as in commerce, but if it is to open the door to such an 
abuse the sooner we return to the old state of things 
the better. However, so drastic a remedy is not required, 
at least until other remedies have been tried without 
effect. Ifthe “ powers” in a theatre will but show a 
due sense of self respect,—if they will be good 
enough to think of their duties towards the public 
before the obligations of friendship—the existing 
system, we are convinced, will not be interfered with. 
The Government, it is true, may deem it expedient to 
establish a school in which aspirants to histrionic distinc- 
tion shall be made to speak well and correctly before 
they are allowed to present themselves before an 
audience, but this reform is the most that managers 
have reason at present to apprehend. 
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MR. IRVING’S ‘ APOLOGIA.” 





RINCIPAL TULLOCH, of St. Andrew’s University, 
has, in his thoughtful and interesting book for 
young men, Beginning Life, actually essayed a 
kindly word for the much-abused stage. But the 
Principal is a scholar as well as a clergyman, and a 
man knowing the world as well as a scholar; and, 
knowing mankind, and being versed in his Aschylus 
and his Sophocles, he could hardly decry an institution 
endeared at least to men of lettered tastes and wide- 
comprising humanity. The Principal declared that 
while a wholesale passion for the stage, to the neglect 
of business or of the still higher pursuits of mankind, is 
an undoubted evil, yet the attendance on the drama, as 
one of the highest valuable forms of mental recreation, 
is good and commendable. The journals of what terms 
itself the religious world were at once up in array 
against the Principal, as, of course, might have been ex- 
pected. But those were noble and wise words, coming 
from one of the noblest and wisest of living teachers. 
Scotland, it is manifest, is quite strangely coming to the 
front in regard to the stage; is even acting witha 
Quixotism of generosity. It isa turn of the tide, and, 
were there a telegraphic communication with Hades, 
would greatly delight the genial ghost of “Jupiter” Car- 
lyle. Not that the Stage and the Church have been uni- 
formly hostile. Originally, no doubt they were, and 
“ every schoolboy ” knows that the catechumens of the 
Church had in each instance to renounce the Stage; nay, 
that Christian burial, and the benison which the Church 
bestows on her poor children, were sternly denied to 
professors of the forbidden occupation. But there was 
a reason for this, perhaps a valid one. Men of dissolute 
lives and lascivious exhibitions were then the rule; the 
drama had sunk to its lowest depth of degradation. In 
modern Paris, and, we regret to be ferced to state, in 
modern London, attempts have been made to revive 
this state of things—to make the drama a con- 
venient cloak for another occupation. That attempt 
has, in England at least, for the most part ignominiously 
failed, and never was there such an eagerness among 
eally intellectual men after the drama as at the present 
moment. This we take to be a most encouraging sign 
of the times. For men will be amused, and the drama 
is the one solitary intellectual amusement of a wide or 
general character. It is important, then, that it should 
be kept pure, elevated, dignified ; should elevate, not 
degrade. 

These remarks are intended as a preliminary to what 
we may call an Actor’s Apologia for his Art. The actor 
in question is Mr. Irving, to whom the present dramatic 
revival is mainly due. Not long ago, he delivered a 
lecture in connection with the Church of England 
Temperance Society, at the Shoreditch Town Hall, and 
a full report of that lecture has just appeared in the 
Theatre. An actor is here addressing a society con- 
nected of set purpose and by special designation with 
the Church. The times, we must again say, are changed. 
Only in the last century “ Junius” addressed David 
Garrick as “ thou vagabond,” and a vagabond our David 
certainly was according to the illiberal law, which then 
as now disgraced and defaced the Statute Book. It is 
well to find signs of a better spirit, and to see that in 
one eminent actor at least there is no hostility between 
Church and Stage. 

The enmity to the Stage, as Mr. Irving in good 
English points out arose in large measure from the 
abominations connected with it—abominations which, 
as he tells us, Macready endeavoured to repress, and 
which are now nearly banished from the theatre. The 
theatre, says Mr. Irving, is as completely free from 
immoral, or even indecorous associations as Exeter Hall 
during the performance of the Elijah. This is true ; 
but it was not always thus, and greatly may we con- 





gratulate ourselves on the change. Mr. Irving might, 
we venture to think, have added that the real or supposed 
character of actors had also much to do with the 
unkind estimation he refers to. Ordinarily actors 
were supposed to be especialiy “ bibulous clay,” and 
actresses were possessed of a charity by far too universal. 
In the smaller county towns this notion still prevails to 
an extent alike alarming and amusing ; nay, we recollect 
how, not a dozen years ago, one of the foremost men of the 
Junior Garrick Club was refused apartments at a water- 
ing-place the instant it transpired that he was a “ Play 
Actor!” After all, actors and actresses are like other 
human beings—good, bad, and indifferent. It cannot 
be denied that their’s is a life of peculiar temptation ; 
but often the gold comes from the furnace purified and 
brighter. Well do we recollect how, in the days of 
youth, we were greatly struck by noting how an actress, 
both pretty and clever, was regular in her attendance 
at church, and behaved with a devoutness which re- 
minded one of Clara at Tantallon : 


“ Now her bright locks with sunny glow 
Again adorned her brow of snow, 
And often did she look 
On that which in her hand she bore, 
With velvet bound and broidered o’er, 
Her breviary book!” 


And the reader who will turn back to the lecture on 
which we are commenting will discover in it the utter- 
ances of a manly piety and a reasonable religion. For 
this, if for nothing else, the speech is a study. 

Moreover enmity to the stage arose, certainly in no- 
wise unnaturally, from the character of the plays then 
performed. Many who read the dramatic works of the 
Restoration period will perfectly understand this. Nay, 
inthe last century great freedom still obtained. Not 
that we need go quite so far back. The very theatre 
in which Mr. lrving is playing was, if our memory 
serves us well, not many years ago devoted to 
“ inanities which soften the brains of playgoers.” These 
are some of the melancholy instances of the descent 
of Art; of its becoming not the handmaid of virtue 
but the pander of vice. The Regent Orleans, according 
to Alison, actually made({his daughters, Princesses of 
the Valois line, appear naked in a performance of 
private theatricals. This dissolution of society could 
not but end in a Revolution. 

But there is another side,a brighter one, to the picture. 
The ethics of the stage are well treated by the lecturer, 
as when he proceeds to tell us “that Hamlet and 
Macbeth have established in thousands of minds from 
age to age, the awful ideas with which sin is swr- 
rounded by the supernatural.” Most true The 
choruses of Aéschylus anticipate a still higher teaching, 
and the words of Shakspere are ever in unison. No 
irreverent thought, no ignoble sentiment, sullies the 
page of the author of Hamlet. In that respect he is 
the counterpart of another ethereal genius,—the lord of 
Abbotsford. In this view the stage is a moral in- 
structor, and not a mean one. The drama, with its 
scenic presentations, and vivid realisms, appeals as no 
other merely human agency ever can appeal to the 
ethic element found more or less in the breast of every 
man. 

Nor must the stage, continues Mr. Irving, be merely 
homiletic or deductive. Were it so, people would go 
elsewhere ; they can ponder their Pinnock’s Catechism 
at home. It must be varied, too ; representing vice as 
well as virtue, the depths as well as the altitudes of life. 
If we reject the stage on this very ground, we might, 
so the lecturer pertinently declares, with equal wisdom 
reject Fielding and Smollett, Thackeray and Dickens. 
The stage, again, is better than the public house; and 
it is proved by statistics that where no theatre exists 
there is always the largest amount of drunkenness 
Philanthropists will therefore elect the stage in prefer. 
ence to the gin-palace—will admit that a man ha 
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better send his sixpence to the gallery, and sit 
enthroned among the Olympians, than waste it in a 
tavern. 

Mr. Irving winds up with an autobiographic reference 
to his native Cornwall, where Puritanism prevails, and 
where the theatre is regarded with a specially unfavour- 
able eye. The Puritans under Oliver Cromwell—* that 
fine old ruffian,” as we heard James Hannay describe 
him at an Edinburgh symposium—closed the theatres, 
and, by direct consequence, hypocrisy and immorality 
generally prevailed. But Puritanism is at a discount. 
It will not serve the purposes cr the aspirations of the 
nineteenth century, and its advocates, such as Dean 
Close, are wanting in culture. Mr. Irving has done a 
real service to his profession, to the public, and to the 
sensible section of the religious public, by delivering the 
lecture of which we have spoken. 





THE PINK DOMINOS. 


—_1w e+ —_ 


FYFNHE opinions of those who have written on the 

subject of the latest adaptation from the French, 
now running a pecuniarily successful career at the 
Criterion Theatre, are by no means unanimous, and 
their divergence, much as some may be inclined to 
regret it, is in reality by no means an unhealthy sign. 
We allude, of course, to the verdict pronounced con- 
cerning the morality of the Pink Dominos. Con- 
cerning its ingenuity as a work of art, its clever and 
natural dialogue, and the brilliant comedy-construction 
of its last act, there can be little difference of opinion 
amongst those competent to judge dramatic workman- 
ship, and willing to judge it apart from all prejudice. 
As to the morality, critics have agreed to differ, and 
it is, perhaps, as well that they should. To have a 
body of writers for the press all unable or unwilling 
to point out the dangerous elements of a play which 
is admitted on all hands to be very near the borders 
of impropriety would be well nigh as unfortunate as 
to have our professional dramatic critics one and all 
bound by the fetters of a conventional morality, a code 
of unwritten laws obeyed merely out of thoughtless 
habit, idle fashion, or respect for “ genteel ” journalism. 

It would be very easy to prove by references to the 
columns of our contemporaries, both daily and weexly, 
that neither of these faults can be found with the utter- 
ances of those whose duty it has been to comment 
upon Mr. Albery’s version of MM. Delacour and 
Hennequin’s comedy. Whilst some pointed out either 
by downright statement or timid implication that the 
play was not one for our wives and daughters to see, 
others asserted that it was quite fit for the delectation 
of any one who has a right to be at the theatre at all. 
A “robust ” view regarded the morals of the Criterion 
as at least up to the standard accepted under the rule 
of our public censor, whilst not a few held that here 
was the last straw to break the back of liberal tolera- 
tion. For ourselves, we need not hesitate to recall the 
fact that our opinion, as given immediately after the 
production, sides with and indeed goes further than 
that which has taken the unfavourable view. We then 
wrote, in anticipation of the defence which was to be 
instinctively feared :—- 

“The play we shall be told, is not written for the delectation 
of schoolboys and schoolgirls; it only deals with a phase of life 
which is true to human nature, which is true to-day 
as it was yesterday, and as it will. be to-morrow; its 
outcome is good, since vicious tastes are held up to ridicule, 
and their attempted gratification is studiously rendered abor- 
tive. Be it so; the argument so far as it goes is unanswerable 
and its only misfortune is that it goes too far for safety. A glance 
at the law and police reports any day of the week will unhappily 
indicate in a moment the limits, or absence of limits, which would 


— reasoning be imposed upon our comedy and our tragedy. 


e position is logical ; ut it is one which common-sense forbids 
us to take up.” 








The arguments brought forward in favour of the 
character of the Pink Dominos by those who admire it 
and those who are interested in its defence, have not 
possessed a force calculated to weaken adverse conviction. 
It is by no means convincing to hear Mr. Charles 
Wyndham, the comedian, cast for the chief réle, 
appealing “ to the laughter and applause which have, 
I venture to say, betrayed no consciousness of assisting at 
animmoral or objectionable entertainment.” The patrons 
of the theatre attached to the great Piccadilly restaurant 
might well laugh over an entertainment without proving 
anything as to their consciousness or otherwise of its 
objectionable features. There have doubtless been 
people who applauded and laughed heartily over 
various performances now suppressed through the 
influence of the magistrates and the police; but 
their laughter has never, so far as we know, been 
brought forward as evidence of the purity of that which 
called it forth. Then, again, the fact that Mr. Albery 
considers those who have attacked MM. Delacour and 
Hennequin’s comedy, to be “obscene purists,” and 
wishes that they could be “ struck out,” bears as little 
upon the argument as does the same gentleman’s 
announcement that he is “blind to the wickedness 
of the play.” And if neither actor nor author manages 
to persuade us of our error, what are we to think of the 
dictum of the critic who considers the piece decent 
enough because “no vice is absolutely depicted ? ” 

The three lines of defence which would save 
the reputation of the play either on the ground 
that “to the pure all things are pure,” or that 
it is “no worse than its neighbours,” -or that it is 
justified by its success, appear to us equally untenable. 
The first proves a great deal too much, for it tends to 
show that a great part of the dialogue and the whole 
business of the act at Cremorne must to the pure- 
minded people appear pointless and dull. If the 
remarks made by Brisket, the head waiter, outside the 
cabinets particuliers—such as his loudly-enjoyed refer- 
ence to the ladies “ kuocking about together ”—have 
no objectionable meaning, then they seem to us to have 
no meaning at all. If we are not intended to interest 
ourselves in Sir Perey Wagstaffe’s and Mr. Charles 
Greythorne’s appearance, each with one whom he thinks 
a gay woman hanging on his arm, to imagine for our- 
selves the would-be adulterers’ disapointment at 
the manner in which they are treated, and to chuckle 
over the imbecile lasciviousness of old Joskin Tubbs, 
then the representation of the whole vulgar scene upon 
the stage seems to us to have no signification whatever. 
By the candid spectator who is not ashamed of describ- 
ing what has amused him, it will be admitted that the 
gist of the episode lies in the fact that two faithless 
husbands are mistaking two suspicious wives for women 
of the town, that the meaning of the ladies’ presence at 
Cremorne is necessarily misunderstood by every one 
whom they come across, and that a foul-minded old. 
“ prowler” is discomfited at having to pay a heavy 
supper-bill for a female frequenter of the gardens who 
leaves him very early in the evening. The scene is a 
vulgar sketch of the original “ Life in London ” order ; 
and its only “moral” feature lies in the pains taken 
to make the vulgarity as repulsive as possible. If the 
spectacle of Mr. Tubbs’ dissipation is unpleasant, that 
of Brisket’s tricks with the food placed in his charge 
is in its way quite as repulsive. 

But it is, unfortunately, only this phase of the play 
which carries with it a moral of this nature. The two 
husbands are made momentarily uncomfortable by 
being found out—but that is all. They are scarcely 
placed in a more ridiculous position than are the two 
wives, whose only fault is the meanness of the private 
detective business to which they stoop. No one, 


indeed, is, in the last act, held up to more derision 
than is the perfectly innocent Mrs. Tubbs; no one is 
' left so wretched as the wife who had believed in her 
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husband’s honour. The cynical wife, the utterly in- 
different husband, and the lying husband unite to 
smilingly point the moral of the tale, which is, that 
the happiness of married life depends upon successful 
deception on the one side and _ wilful blindness 
upon the other. For their conduct Sir Percy 
and Greythorne have not even such poor excuse 
as might be provided by blind obedience to 
passion. The young merchant has deliberately plotted 
to get his “night out” at Cremorne. The young 
baronet ezppears to be in the habit of enjoying himself 
after the same fashion. So both jump eagerly at the 
invitation of unknown lady-correspondents, and promptly 
abandon themselves to an adventure which can, so far 
as they know, have but one end. They are, it is true, 
found out; but they suffer little or nothing from this 
circumstance. They appear before us as “ gay dogs,” 
successful to the last, even the little element of discom- 
fort introduced by the conduct of Rebecca, the waiting- 
maid, being speedily removed. The wives have 
entrapped their husbands into a practical admission 
that they are perfectly willing to be persuaded into 
unfaithfulness,—persuaded by the first fast woman who 
invites their attendance ; and the admission, which is a 
revelation to one of the wives, though to the other only 
a confirmation of her suspicions, is merely regarded as 
an amusing incident, having no moral weight whatever. 
That husbands and wives are tempted, and may fall 
into temptation, we know, alas, too well; that 
both temptation and fall may fitly be used as subjects 
for dramatic illustration we may be prepared to 
admit. The whole question of fitness depends, as it 
seems tous, upon the spirit of the treatment. We 
have been asked why we who did not cry out against 
the painful boudoir-scene in Peril, denounce the 
“ Cremorne ” scene in the Pink Dominos. We might 
as logically be asked how, if we can permit the 
surgeon to use his knife upon living creatures we can 
forbid the schoolboy to use his. We do not urge or 
desire that art should have a didactive moral purpose ; 
we believe that any such purpose would obstruct its 
highest development. But we may consistently and 
we do, protest against its inculeation of a dis- 
tinctly immoral lesson; and that we contend is 
the only, or at any rate the chief lesson to be 
derived from the doings of at least six of the chief 
personages of the Criterion comedy. What further 
“vice” could be “ absolutely depicted ” upon any stage 
without the interposition of the authorities we cannot 
guess. The vice of the principal performers in the 
scene at Cremorne goes as far in manifest intention as 
it well could, and that such an episode should be 
illustrated before the public—if, indeed, it need be 
illustrated at all—merely as an ingenious joke appears 
to us little short of a misfortune for the stage of the 
day. The whole treatment of an episode which is, we 
are told, only “real life” after all, furnishes the 
strongest possible argument to those who attack 
the stage from a moral and social point of view. 
The “life” is sketched from the least refined and 
the most ill-bred models, and the ugly phase 
selected for illustration is made repulsive only by 
touches which are apparently not intended by the 
authors. It is, moreover, to be recollected, that the 
episode of the public mask-ball has a meaning in 
London which it did not possess even in Paris, and that 
in consequence, though no fault of the adapter, The 
Pink Dominos means, if it means anything, something 
which Les Dominos Roses did not necessarily convey 
to the hearers before whom it was originally pre- 
sented. It means so far as we can see that wives 
should not trust their husbands further than they 
can see them, and that if they do not wish 
to get into indelicate and painful scrapes they 
should see them as little as possible. It means that 


conjugal unfaithfulness is an exceedingly amusing sub- 
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ject, and that those who are guilty of it ought to be 
very popular fellows. That this is the lesson which 
should be preached upon the stage can only be regarded 
as a direct hindrance to those who are just now striving 
by every means in their reach to win for the acted 
drama its recognition as a high moral influence, a social 
power, and an intellectual instrument, worthy of the 
strongest support which the culture of the nation can 
afford. 








TILTING AT WINDMILLS. 


— to 


VHE mind of man is subject to the same aberrations 
as the motions of the moon. This general pro- 
position, of course, will include the particular classifica- 
tion of all men into sane and insane, but we intend it 
more especially to apply to that singular quality of the 
human intellect which disposes it to deal with some 
subjects in a healthy normal way, and to treat others 
with an eccentricity of operation almost betokening 
a total deficiency of reason. For example, if an Ana- 
baptist talks about the growth of cabbages the proba- 
bility is that he will express himself sensibly; but if 
the conversation turns upon dipping babies in a tub, 
the chances are that he will display an amount of 
ignorant onesidedness almost inconceivable. Again, 
we have no doubt that the remarks of Mr. Whalley on 
the Malthusian theory for the repression of population, 
say, would be most sound and instructive; but all the 
world knows that whenever either the Jesuits or the . 
Claimant becomes the subject of debate, he betrays 
a degree of bigotry and unreason for which in all 
history it would be difficult to find a parallel. 
Sir Isaac Newton, it is needless to say, when investi- 
gating the system of the heavens, exhibited almost 
the powers of a deity; but no sooner did he cease to 
trace the motions of the planets, and sit down to 
unravel the prophecies, than the extravagance of his 
blunders might have moved the laughter of a boor. 
But every evil, even, has its uses, and to this strange pe- 
culiarity of the human mind we owe many of the tales 
and opinions which have contributed so largely to our 
amusement and instruction. The Utopia of Sir John 
Moore and the Republic of Cato are cases in point; and 
the mechanician who spent his life in the effort to 
discover perpetual motion, no less than the philosopher 
mentioned by the Dean of St. Patrick’s, who devoted 
his time to the extraction of sun-beams from cucumbers, 
helps to swell the list of instances. 

From a close inspection of the spirit of the time, 
however, we had come to the conclusion that imagina- 
tion had been closely shorn of its wings, and that the 
principles of wild theorisers had yielded to the practice 
of inductive logic; but we are mistaken. Human 
fancy seems to be as fertile and feverish as ever. It 
was only the other week that a fond enthusiast invited 
the attention of the learned through the medium of an 
advertisement in The Times to his discovery of the 
quadrature of the circle ; and within the last few days 
the unoffending world has had inflicted upon it a 
pamphlet containing “(Qutlines of a scheme for 
reforming the stage, and elevating the actor’s call- 
ing to the status of a liberal and legitimate pro- 
fession.”* The projector of this plan is a cer- 
tain Mr. W. A. Chevalier, about the present pro- 
fession and previous history of whom none of 
our acquaintances can furnish us with the slightest 
information. Neither have we been able to trace the 
writer in any of the biographical collections of the age, 
though we think future compilers would act unwisely 
to omit his name from the “ Dictionary of Great 
Inventors.” The production is short but sweet. It 
consists of only 22 octavo pages, and costs a shilling, 
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the rate of reading being thus, as near as possible, a 
halfpenny a page; but when we reflect that the works 
of Pope or of Shakspere, in one thousand pages each, 
may be had for the same money, and that the perusal 
of the two latter yields unmingled pleasure, while that 
of the former only inflicts unmitigated pain, the 
economical aspects of the investment will, we think, be 
perceived with the due degree of caution by our readers. 
The work is dedicated, with his permission and appro- 
bation, to Mr. Gladstone, “the foremost reformer of 
our age;” and thus, although the author has not seen 
fit to apologise for the publication of his production in 
a preface, he has been politic enough to weaken ridicule 
by seeking out a participator of his folly. 

In the first page we get some clue to the nature of 
the arguments which are to follow, for we find such 
expressions as the “ Tower of Siloam ” and “ the victims 
of Pontius Pilate’s refined cruelty ” in juxtaposition to 
the Brooklyn disaster, and we immediately conclude 
that had the author lived in the days of the Puritans 
he would have enrolled himself in the Lronsides, and 
been known as Mr. Divine-Dispensation Free-will, or 
Mr. Blow-the-trumpet Repent-or-die. The author 
has a turn for tracing analogies, and he concludes 
that as the fire at Brooklyn Theatre shows the 
necessity for better precautions against such calami- 
ties, so “a reformation in the morals of the stage is as 
greatly needed as superior science and greater archi- 
tectural skill in the building of the theatres them- 
selves.” It must be confessed, indeed, that if Mr. 
Chevalier’s estimate of histrionic ethics be just there 
is some need of a reform. The actor and the actress, 
he thinks, hold a very anomalous position; they 
have both lost self-respect, and the consequence is 
recklessness of expenditure and wild improvidence, 
The theatrical profession disqualifies actresses for their 
proper and natural sphere as wives and mothers. In 
most cases they prefer an ignominious liaison to a 
wedded life. The marriage vow with them is “ more 
honoured in the breach than the observance.” The 
licence of the stage is sufficient so dissolve all conjugal 
ties. Asa rule the children of the actors and actresses 
are badly brought up, and utterly unfitted for the 
responsibilities of real life. The profession at present is 
full of the demi-monde, libertines, drunkards, moneyed 
pretenders, and the courtezans of rich voluptuaries; while 
beauty of person is the only essential in actresses, and 
female effrontery is the bane of the stage. The present 
system of theatrical management is rotten to the core. 
The provincial players (from whom the metropolitan 
theatres are recruited) are mere vagabonds, and the 
country people take in their clothes from the hedges 
whenever they know they are coming. The clergy 
would like to enjoy a performance, but the awful 
immorality associated with the name of the stage 
scares them away, and they are forced to content 
themselves with “drawing-room dramas.” The stage 
is under a cloud of obloquy; it is a sink of sin—a 
centre of corruption. 

Now, in the first place, before we come to the remedy 
we beg leave to deny that the complaint is so grievous 
as all this, and to invite Mr. Chevalier to substantiate 
statements which must give pain to many an honest 
man and woman, though they seem to us to have about 
as little permanent foundation to rest upon as so many 
metaphysical propositions. When will all this outery 
against histrionic morality cease ? A Dean of the Church, 
as the watch-dog of public propriety mistaking an inno- 
cent promenader for a prowling thief, gave lusty warning 
voice, all the kennels of the neighbourhood catching the 
alarm have taken up and swelled the barking chorus, 
and this is the reason why so many people have turned 
out in their night-caps to raise the hue-and-cry. Where, 
we ask, are the proofs of the immorality complained of? 
We challenge Mr. Chevalier to prove that the acting 
profession do, as a body, wilfully violate the Ten 
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Commandments more than any other class in the com- 
munity. Nay, we think that without much difficulty 
we could show that the police reports point to fewer 
infractions of the criminal law of England by. them 
than by the members of any other profession. 

We deny altogether that the actors and actresses are 
more immoral than any other class; but even if we 
admitted this we should be able to show that public 
morality and the effects of the stage are as little de- 
pendent on the private character of the members of 
the profession as the stability of the pyramids of Cairo 
varies with the temper of the Khan of Tartary. The 
law which applies to actors will surely not be deemed 
inapplicable to literary men; and yet to what extent 
need it influence public appreciation of a great novel 
the fact that it was mainly written with the assistance 
of copious libations of brandy and water, or inspired 
by the presence of a companion before whom 
Thais and Lydia would have been compelled 
to hide their diminished charms? We even think 
that, if everything were known, it might appear that 
the members of this profession are not only not worse, 
but better citizens, even, than other people. And 
who so well fitted to be so? If there is any relation 
at all between cause and effect, if there is any truth in 
the economy of nature, it must follow that men and 
women whose constant occupation it is to delineate 
the beauty of virtue and the ugliness of vice, must in 
the end become entirely possessed of those sentiments 
which they seek to instil into others. Until, therefore, 
Mr. Chevalier solicits details from the Secretary of the 
Statistical Society instead of borrowing declamatory 
periods from such rhetoricians as Longinus and Dr. 
Blair, he will scarcely incline men to listen with much 
patience to his arguments. 

But supposing corruption to be so widely sown as 
Mr. Chevalier describes, what is the remedy he pre- 
scribes to eradicate the evil? Here is his plan. He 
assumes that we have arrived at that state of civilisa- 
tion and moral refinement when it becomes as necessary 
for actors as for members of the legal, medical, or 
clerical profession to hold diplomas testifying to their 
professional skill or competency, and certificates of 
moral character. He asks us to imagine a theatre 
built upon the most approved architectural plans with 
all the latest improvements and architectural contri- 
vances for the convenience of the actors and audience, 
as well as for the prevention of fire and other calami- 
ties—in fact, a model house to be called the 
“Theatre Royal, Beau Ideal.” This theatre is to 
be immediately connected with a school for the 
development of histrionic talent to which youths 
of both sexes are to be admitted on_ reasonable 
terms as students and trained for the stage, over which 
school a competent scholar or “ professor of elocution ” 
and a teacher of vocal and instrumental music will 
severally preside. There are to be scholarships to 
entitle the winners to one or two years free training 
respectively. The chief ladies and gentlemen of the 
company are to take their turn as instructors in elocution 
and the art of acting in this school after the manner of 
the Academicians in the Royal Academy of Arts. 
Regular written’ examinations are to be held and 
diplomas conferred upon proficient students, qualifying 
them to obtain engagements in their several “ lines of 
business.” All candidates for a position in the acting 
company must undergo examination, and every candi- 
date must previously produce a certificate of character 
signed by one clergyman—if possible the vicar of his 
parish—and two laymen of good position, who have 
known the candidate for at least five years. For both 


series the preliminary test will be in elocution, and 
consist in reading aloud, or reciting from memory a 
selected passage from Shakspere in the presence of the 
manager and the professor ofelocution. The other subjects 
are for ladies,x—French,vocal and instrumental music, 
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English proseand history; and for gentlemen, in addition 
to these, Greek and Latin to some extent. The super- 
numeraries must also furnish evidence of respectability, 
honesty, and sobriety ; prove that they can write and 
read with facility, and speak their mother tongue with 
tolerable accuracy. Thus far as to the intellectual; now 
as the moral discipline of the Beaw Ideal. The men must 
not only be living with their wives, but if their wives 
are actresses, they, too, must be members of the 
same company. Spinsters are only admitted with 
the sanction of their parents, with whom they 
must reside, and female orphans with the con- 
sent of their guardians. In order to prevent 
appointments, clandestine meetings, anonymous com- 
munications, and gifts from wnknown donors, no 
** strangers” will be admitted behind the scenes, either 
at the rehearsals or public performances. No acquaint- 
ance with the ladies of the company will be permitted 
without a proper introduction according to the rules of 
“ good society,” so that whilst every means is taken to 
check any approach to illicit intercourse, every facility 
and encouragement are afforded by the management 
to honourable “attachments.” Wines andispirits are to 
be procured ad libitum, but the slightest intemperance 
will be followed with dismissal. There is to be no per- 
formance on Saturday night, so that the members 
shall have no excuse for “breaking the Sabbath.” 
Neither will new pieces be produced at the beginning 
of the week, so as to tempt the study of parts on 
Sunday to the neglect of going to church. The 
pupils are to begin the duties of the day with prayer. 
Baths and lavatories are to be provided for the refresh- 
ment of their bodily and mental powers, and reading- 
rooms are to furnish intellectual pabulum. In swmmer, 
the men are to engage in athletic sports, and the women 
are to have theircroquetmatches, their archery meetings, 
and their picnic-parties, “under the escort of the 
manager, the professors and their wives!” The men 
and women, trained in such a school, would in time 
find their way into the various theatres of the three 
kingdoms, and, carrying with them their new ideas of 
theatrical discipline, Would soon “leaven the whole 
lump.” By this means “the old elements would be 
eliminated one by one,” and a regenerated stage would 
stand forth, pure in its working, and powerful in its 
influence, as the pulpit. 

We have thus given the outline of Mr. Chevalier’s 
plan, nor do we deem it our duty todo more. It is 
undoubtedly the function of the press to demolish 
sophistry and enable the public mind to arrive at 
just conclusions; but we should be insulting the 
understanding of our readers to suppose that 
they cannot without our assistance see the prepos- 
terous absurdity of a scheme which, like a good joke, 
only requires to be heard in order to be laughed at. 
It was Voltaire, we believe, who said that, give him 
but six philosophers on his side, and he would make 
mankind believe anything ; but we doubt very much 
whether Mr. Chevalier, with the aid of six thousand 
philosophers, will ever succeed in reconciling poor 
deluded beings to the practicability of his plan. But, 
the performance of Mr. Chevalier is in some respects 
commendable. It indicates a style not altogether free 
from acquaintance with the best models of graceful 
composition, and in addition to a quotation from Shak- 
spere, it is enriched with one or two French and Latin 
phrases, together with a couple of excerpts from Holy 
Writ. In addition to this, the author betrays a degree 
of inventive genius such as, directed to the furtherance of 
mechanical contrivances, might have signally contributed 
to develop the material resources of his country. His 
motives, too, we can well believe, are singularly pure 
and disinterested; in no human breast can we imagine 
a nobler rage against corruption to burn; no heart, we 
are convinced, beats with a more honourable ambition 
to purify the stage. But when we have said this, we 





are afraid it is all the praise we can bestow. After a 
long and anxious investigation of the merits of Mr. 
Chevalier’s pamphlet, we have reluctantly come to the 
conclusion that it must be relegated to the limbo of 
literature provided for the books of all such well-mean- 
ing but misguided visionaries who argue that English- 
men are descended from the lost tribes of Israel, for the 
reason that “Saxon” is plainly a corruption of “Isaac’s 
son,” or who labour to prove that the earth is flat. 








MISS HODSON AND MR. GILBERT. 


HERE have been some additions to the correspondence pro- 
duced by the differences which exist between Miss Hodson 
and Mr. Gilbert. In the pamphlet issued by the former it is 
asserted that Mr. Gilbert told Miss Ifodson he had compelled 
Miss Robertson to cry and beg his pardon, because at a dinner- 
party she had said she did not like one of his pieces. Mr. Kendal 
was about to write to Mr. Gilbert in reference to this when the 
following letter from that gentleman was received :— 


“24, The Boltons, South Kensington, 25th April, 1877. 
“Mapam,—Although I have not the advantage of being on 
good terms with you, yet I should be extremely sorry if you 
believed, for one moment, that I, at any time, made any such 
statement to Miss Hodson concerning you as is contained in 
page 4 of the pamphlet which she has this day circulated 
among members of the Dramatic Profession. I have placed the 
matter in the hands of my solicitors. In the meantime I must 
content myself with assuring you that Miss Hodson’s statement 
is utterly false.—I am, yours faithfully, 
“ Mrs. Kendal.” “W. S. GriBert. 


Then Miss Hodson replies at some length to the denials of 


Mr. Buckstone and Mr. Howe, mentioned in The Theatre last 
week :— 


“ With the statement of my case now before him,” she says, 
“ Mr. Gilbert writes to you to say that he has referred it to his 
solicitors. I think, therefore, that it would be well, if really he 
can disprove my charges against him, that he should at once 
act on his threat, and accept my challenge to submit the entire 
matter to a public and legal investigation. My solicitors are 
Messrs. Lewis & Lewis, who are prepared to accept service on 
ps behalf. My charges do not depend upon mere conversations, 
which Mr. Buckstone may or may not remember. 

“The following letters hardly bear out the implication that Mr. 
Gilbert did not intrigue to thwart my interests:— 

“Theatre Royal, Haymarket, 23rd November, 1876. 

“ Dear Miss Hopson,—I have a letter from Mr. Gilbert, in 
which he states that from certain differences, the nature of which 
he could give at length, it is impossible that he could allow you 
to appear in any play written by him. This is a most embar- 
rassing position to place me in, and which is entirely undeserved 
by me, and must involve most ruinous consequences to me. 
Perhaps you would be kind enough to call on me to-morrow 
(Friday), between twelve and one.—Faithfully yours, 

“J. B. Bucksronr.” 
‘“‘Tlaymarket Theatre, November 24th, 1876. 

“Dear Miss Hopson,—Mr. Buckstone searched for an hour 
this afternoon, and cannot find the letter; but he can swear the 
passage in it relative to you was this, he believes word for word, 
which I corroborate, having read the letter when received: ‘ Miss 
Hodson’s conduct to me has been so gross that I will never allow her 
to appear in any play of mine.’ —Yours faithfully, 

“Henry H. Hows.” 
“40, Lowndes-street, 27th November, 1876. 

“ Drar Miss Hopson,—You ask me if I can recall the exact 
words which Mr. W. 8. Gilbert made use of (on the first night 
of Hot Water at the Criterion Theatre) in answer to my question, 
if you were going to play Cynisca in his Pygmalion and Galatea. 
As well as I remember he said, ‘Indeed Miss Hodson is not 
going to play the part. Do yon think after the way in which she 
had behaved to me I would let her play any part in one of my 
pieces ?’ I said I thought he would find it a great mistake, or 
that he would not succeed if he carried private animosities into 
matters of business; to which he rejoined, that he succeeded 
pretty well, or something to that effect... . I feel very sure 
that, if his conduct is placed before him in a proper light, he will 
not insist on a prohibition into which he has been betrayed by a 
morbid resentment, and which, if persisted in, cannot but be re- 
garded, by all whose opinion is worth having, as an act of wanton 
and cruel persecution. You are free to make what use of this 
letter you like.—Believe me, yours truly, 

“I, A. MARSHALL.” 

“ Whatever the recollections of Mr. Buckstone and Mr. Howe 
may be in regard to conversations,” says Miss Hodson in conclusion, 
“T have their letters, and, therefore, what they write is not a 
matter of recollection. 1 have only to repeat that I am prepared, 
whenever Mr. Gilbert is ready, to submit the entire matter to the 
verdict of a jury.” 
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ITALIAN OPERA. 
This Evening. 
I PURITANI. 

Mdlle. Albani and Signor Gayarré. 

Thursday next, May 10, La Favortra ; 
Malle. Cottino and Signor Gayarré. Friday 
next, May 11, Don Grovannr; Mdlle. 
Zaré Thalberg and Signor Marini. 
Saturday rex, May 12, Rieoterto; Mdille. 
Albani and Signor Gayarré. 

The Opera commences at 8.50. 





HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
: This Evening. 
NORMA, 
Madille. Titiens and Signor Fancelli. 

Thursday next, May 10 (in lieu of the 
subscription for Saturday, Aug. 4), Lucia 
pr Lammermoor; Madame _ Christine 
Nilsson (her first appearance in that 
character these three years) and Signor 
Fancelli. 

Conductor, Sir Michael Costa. 
The Opera commences at 8.30. 


LYe EUM THEATRE. 


At 7, 
THE LOTTERY TICKET. $ 
At 7.45, 
RICHARD IIL, 
Shakspere’s Historical Play. 

Mr. Henry Irving, Messrs. Swinbourne, 
Brooke, Bentley, Mead, Beaumont, Lyons, 
Archer, Carton, Pinero, Huntleys Stuart, 
Lowther, Branscombe, Haryyood, Collette ; 
Miss Bateman, Miss -Pauncefort, Mrs. 





Huntley, and Miss Jsahel Bateman. 
/ 


PA 





HEATRE ROYAL, 
HAYMARKET. 


At 7.30, 
FOLLOW THE LEADER. 


At 8.30, 
THE PALACE OF TRUTH. 
Messrs. Buckstone, Howe, Herbert, 
Braid, Everill, Clark; Mesdames Chip- 
pendale, Marion Terry, and Annie Lafon- 


taine. 





RoOxvau ADELPHI THEATRE, 
At 6,45, 
THE RENDEZVOUS. 
At 7.30, 
PEEP O’ DAY. 
Messrs. E. Falconer 8. Emery, H. 
Sinclair, McIntyre, &c.; Mesdames Edith 
Stuart and Hudspeth. 


At 10, 
LITTLE GOODY TWO-SHOES, 


Pantomime. 





P RINCE OF WALES’S ROYAL 
THEATRE, 
Lessee and Manageress, Miss 
Witton (Mrs. Bancrort). 
At 7.50, 
THE VICARAGE. 
Mrs. Bancroft, Mr. Kendal,and Mr. A. Cecil. 
Afterwards, 
LONDON ASSURANCE. 

Mr. Kendal, Mr. Arthur Cecil, Mr. 
Sugden, Mr. Kemble, Mr. Teesdale, Mr. 
Newton, Mr. Stuart, Mr. Bancroft, and 
Mr. George Honey; Mrs. Kendal, Miss 
Carlotta Addison, and Mrs. Bancroft. 


Marir 





Q)PERA COMIQUE THEATRE, 
Strand. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. JoHN HOoLvinesHeap. 


At 8, 
HUSBAND'S SECRET. 

At 8.30, 
THE GAME OF SPECULATION. 
Charles Mathews, Maclean, Young; 

Mrs. Young, Miss Abington. 
At 10.15, 
COSY COUPLE. 

C. Mathews, Mr. Young; Mrs. Leigh. 


ie 





OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
Mr. Henry Nevittrr, Sole Lessee. 
At 7.15, 
THE SCUTTLED SHIP, 
By Charles Reade, 

Mrs. Seymour, Miss Bella Pateman ; 
Messrs. Forbes-Robertson, Elwood, Ash- 
ford, Artaud, Colver, Avondale, Bauer, R. 
Pateman, and Mr. Henry Neville. 


Re rat PRINCESS’S 
THEATRE. 








Pw 2 
A QUIET FAMILY. 
Miss IF’, Leslie and Mr, HL. Jackson. 


At 8, 
RIP VAN WINKLE. 
Mr. J. Jefferson, Messrs, W. Terris, IT. 
tussell, Furtado, Ford, Bentley, Ke. ; 
Mesdames R. Coghlan, L. Buckstone, Pal- 
mer, Phillips, H. Barry Allcroft, &e. 
Concluding with 


SYLVESTER DAGGERWOOD. 





RexYat ST. JAMES’S 
THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, 
Mrs. Joun Woop. 
At 7.30, 
EXTREMES MEET. 


At 8.15, 
THE WANDERING HEIR. 
Messrs. Edmund Leathes, Beveridge, 
Clifford Cooper, Frank Hall, Hamilton, 
Winstanley, Herbert, &c.; Mesdames 
Maria Daly, Pattison, M. Milton, Ada 
Morgan, and Mrs, John Wood. 





ROYAL COURT THEATRE 


At 8, 
NEW MEN AND OLD ACRES, 
By Tom Taylor and A. W. Dubourg. 
Miss Ellen Terry, Mrs. Gaston Murray, 
Mrs. Stephens, Miss Kate Aubrey; Mr. 
Kelly, Mr. Anson, Mr. Conway, Mr. Cath- 
cart, Mr. Ersser Jones, Mr. Hare. 


AIETY. THEATRE, STRAND. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. Joun HoLuinesHEAD. 


At 7.15 
MARRIED BACHELOR. 


At 8, 
ARTFUL CARDS. 
Mr. Toole, Mrs. Leigh, Miss L. Wilson ; 
Messrs. Westland, Soutar, and Bishop. 


At 9.30, 
OUR BABES IN THE WOOD, 
Burlesque. 
Misses Farren, Vaughan, West, Muir, 
&e.; Messrs. Toole, Royce, Bishop, &c. 


AUDEVILLE THEATRE. 
Sole Lessees and Managers, 
Messrs. D. James and T. THorRNE. 
At 7.30, 
A WHIRLIGIG. 


At 8, - 
OUR BOYS, 
By Henry J. Byron. 
Concluding with 
A FEARFUL FOG. 

Messrs. William Farren, Thomas Thorne, 
C. W. Garthorne, J. P. Bernard, David 
James; Mesdames Amy Roselle, Kato 
Bishop, Nellie Waters, Cicely Richards, 


Sophie Larkin, &c. 
ROxAL STRAND THEATRE. 
At 7.30, 

THE DOWAGER. 

Messrs. Cox, Grahame, and Vernon; 
Misses F. Hughes, Wilson, and Ada Swan- 
borough. 

BABES AND BEETLES, 
Comedy. 

Messrs. John 8. Clarke, Grahame, Turner, 
and W. H. Vernon; Mesdames L. Venne 
and Turner. And 

TRIAL BY JURY. 

Messrs. Cox, Leitch, Marius, &c.; Miss 

Venn, &e. 


GLOBE THEATRE. 
At 7.30, 


EAST LYNNE. 
Concluding with 
VESTA’S TEMPLE. 

Messrs. Markby, Cates, Langford, 
Ireland, Wingrove, Palmer, and W. J. 
Hill; Mesdames Murielle, Cowle, Nelly 
Clinton, Marlborough, and Louise Moodie. 




















Giada Basket, 
SOTHERN’S 


R. 
M 1876 and 1877 


PHILADELPHIA, from March 12th. 
Permanent Address— 
Simmonds & Wall, 10, Union-square, N.Y. 


Iss NEILSON’S 
AMERICAN TOUR. 
All letters to be addressed to care of 
Messrs. Simmonds & Wall, 10, Union-sq., 


New York City. 
Me. DION BOUCICAULT, 
London: 326, Regent-street, W. 


Address— 
New York: 20, East Fifteenth-street. 


R. H. J. MONTAGUE’S 
SECOND AMERICAN TOUR. 
Baltimore, 23rd April; Pittsburgh, 30th 
April; Cleveland, 7th May; Albany, 21st 
May.—Address H. J. Montague, 
Wallack’s Theatre, New York. 
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J. L. 28 OWL FE 
GAIETY THEATRE. 
Every Evening. 


ME. 
Me 


M®. JAMES FERNANDEZ, 
GLoBe THEATRE. 


Address, Junior Garrick Club, Adelphi-ter. 





EDWARD TERRY. 
Provincia Tour. 





M R. HENRY FERRAND, 
Disengaged. 
Address, Junior Garrick Club, Adelphi-ter. 








M®-. FURNEAUX COOK, 
FOLLY THEATRE. 
Address, Junior Garrick Club. 
Miss ADA CAVENDISH, 
now on a Short Tour, 
embracing Towns not previously visited. 
THEATRE ROYAL, PRESTON. 


M&S GENEVIEVE WARD. 


Address, 232, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 





i\ ISS MAGGIE MOORE 
and Mr. J. C. WILLIAMSON. 
THEATRE ROYAL, BIRMINGHAM. 
Manchester to follow. 





M ISS NELLY HARRIS, 
Disengaged. 

Amateur Performances. 
Address, 8, Tavistock-place, Tavistock- 
square, W.C. 

Agent, Mr. Blackmore. 


Miss MARIA HARRIS, 
HAYMARKET THEATRE, 
in “ Fame,” 
and POLLY in “Birds in their 
Nests Agree.” 





Little 





Iss KATE FIELD, 
ROYAL ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 
in her Comedietta of 
“ Extremes Meet.” 
ME: J. H. BARNES, 
OPERA COMIQUE, 
Every Evening. 


GAIETY Matinées. 


ME: 
R. GEORGE HONEY, 


PRINCE oF WALEs’s THEATRE. 
Address, Junior Garrick Club. 
HORACE 


M R. WIGAN 
At Liberty. 
Address, 206, Euston-road. 
\ /| R. 


ODELL. Address, 


Junior Garrick Club. 





CHARLES HARCOURT, 
TlaAyMArKeEr THEATRE. 


DOYLY 





ME. R CARTE, 
MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL 
AGENT, 


9a, Craig’s-court, Charing-cross, 8. W., 
Receives Visitors daily from 11.30 to 1.0, 
except Saturday. 

Mr. Carte’s new Prospectus will be out in 
a few days. Sent Post-free to Subscribers. 





OTICE to MANAGERS.—* THE 
WICKED WOMAN,” Comedy in 
four Acts, by the late John Oxenford, Ksq., 
is Private Property, and must not be pro- 
duced without the permission in writing 
of the Owner. Communications to be 
addressed to Mr. ELGOOD, Solicitor, 
Lincoln’s-Inn-fields. 





¥ 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


Amusing, Entertaining, and 
Instructive. 


Barnum, the Yrince of Humbugs; General 
Tom Thumb, Thimble-Rig Men, Nob- 
blers, Crackers, Puffers, A Good Old 
Israelite, Se. 


1 ry nT T VQ 
The LIFEand ADVENTURES 
of a CHEAP JACK. By One of the 
Fraternity. Edited by Cuarzes Hinp- 
LEY, Editor of “ Tavern Anecdotes 

and Sayings,” &e. 1 vel., crown 8vo. 

* The author has added many amusing illustrations 
of the showman’s life, with anecdotes and sketches of 
character, making altogether a volume of entertaining 
reading.” —Era, 


Beginnings of the Black Art, Wondrous 
Stories of Magicians, Conjurors, Phan- 
toms, Apparitions, Transformations, 
Sorcerers, Visions, Jugglers,  Clair- 
voyants, Optical Delusions, Sc. 


Va ar 
The LIVES of the CON- 
JURERS. By Tromas Frost, Author 
of “Cireus Life and Circus Celebrities,” 
“The Old Showman and the Old 
London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8yo. 
Our readers will see that the author has pro- 
vided an immense amount of entertainment for them, 
No work u;on conjuring that we have scen is so full 
of, amusement and inform.tion.’”—Era. 


““He deserves the credit of accomplishing his 
purpose successfully,”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Clowns, Riders, Acrobats, The Astleys 
Ducrows, Cookes, Battys, Henger, 
Sanger's, Sc. 


1 ‘TT 
CIRCUS LIFE and CIRCUS 
CELEBRITIES. By Tuomas Frost, 
Author of “The Old Showman and 
the Old London Fairs,” &e. 1 vol. 
crown 8yo. 
**A more interesting and amusing record can, 
indeed, scarcely be found.”—Sunday Times. 
** We must take leave of an interesting book with 


the remark that circus life has been fortunate in its 
historian.’’—Academy. 


Origin of Fairs, The Bearded Woman, The 
Flying Man, A Female Hercules, The 
Fire-eater,. Dwarfs, Giants, Sc. 


; { 

The OLD SHOWMAN and 
the OLD LONDON FAIRS. By 
Tuomas Frost, Author of “Circus 
Life and Circus Celebrities.” 1 vol., 
crown 8yo. 

**Wehave to thank him for a most agreeable 
volume, full of chatty and_ plea- sant information, 
All who are interested in theatrical matters should 
read it at once.”—Era, 


‘© One of the most amusing books of the season.” 
—Guardian, 


Dr. Johnson, Boswell, and Goldsmith at the 
Mitre; Coleridge and Charles Lamb as 
the Salutation ; Swift, Addison, Dryden, 
and Garrick at Button’s. 


TAVERN ANECDOTES and 
SAYINGS including the ORIGIN of 
SIGNS, and Reminiscences connected 
with Taverns, Coffec-houses, Clubs, 
&e. Edited by CHar.es itiNDLEY. 
With Many Quaint Illustrations. 


““Mr. Hindley has brought together in this en 
tertaining volume a mass of curious facts which are 
well worth studying, giving, as many of them do. 
reliable illustrations of the manners and customs of 


different times in our social history,”’—Publie Opinion, 
“Ts a most readable volume.’’"—Daily Telegraph. 





SERMONS FROM SHAKSPERE, 
by the Rev. PAXTON HOOD, 
are now appearing in 
THE CHRISTIAN GLOBE 
Every Friday. 
One Penny. Sold everywhere. 


OR iscellaneous, 


| tees” GENT EFFERVESCING 
VOICE LOZENGES, 

As used by Madame Tietjens and Principal 
Members of the Operatic Company. 
Price 1s., by post 1s. 2d., of 
WILLIAM T. COOPER, CHEMIST, 
26, Oxford-street, W. 





PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Special advantages to Members of the 
Profession. 


Sets from £1 guaranteed for articulation 
and mastication, and adjusted perfectly 
painlessly, the extraction of stumps or loose 
Every kind of 
teeth from one to a complete set made on 
the premises at one third the usual cost. 
Old artificial teeth repaired, remodelled, or 


teeth not being necessary. 


Purchased. ‘Testimonials may be seen on 
application. 
Mr. Ww. PARKIN, 


SURGEON DENTIST, 
1, KEPPEL STREET, RUSSELL 8Q., 
LONDON, W.C. 


MEMORIAL 
TO THE LATE JOHN OXENFORD. 


ig consequence of difficulties 
. having arisen with regard to the 
placing of a bust in the Vestibule of 
Boney Lane Theatre, it was resolved unani- 
mously at a Meeting of the Comiittze 
held on Wednesday, 25th April, to aban- 
don that scheme, and to leave the form of the 
Memorial an open question until ‘the sub- 
scription lists cae been closed, when the 
matter will be submitted to the decision of 
the meeting of the subscribers. 


COMMITTEE : 


S. B. Bancrort, 
J. Boosey, 

J. B. Buckstong, 
H. J. Byron, 

F. B. CHaitrerton, 
J. S. CLaRKF, 

J. W. Davison, 


| CHARLES MATHEWS, 
JoHN Murpny, 
Henry NEVILLE. 
Lorp ALFreD Pacer, 
J. R. Puancnet, 
CHARLES SANTLEY, 
CLEMENT Scort, 

C. L. GruNEISEN, Barry SULLIVAN, 
Joun Hare, "| Anry’R SWANBOROUGH, 
Freperick Hawkins,) Toomas Tuorng, 
Henry Irvine, J. L. Toorr, 

Davip James, Goprrey TURNER, 

A. B. KEtty, EpmuND YATES. 





Honorary Treasurer— 
Witr1amM Excoop, 48, Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields. 


Honorary Secretary— 
F. A. Marsnatt, 40, Lowndes-street, S.W. 
Subscriptions may be sent either to the 


Honorary Treasurer or Secretary, or to any 
member of the Committee. 








Printed for the Proprietors by C. W. H. WYMAN, 
at the Printing Offices of Wyman & Sons, 
74 &75, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn Fields, 
WC., and Published at the Office of “Tur 
Turatre,” 81, Great Queen-street, Londou,— 
Turspay, May 8, 1877. 

















